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N A BROAD BELT around the earth, 

bounded roughly by the Tropic of 
Cancer on the north and the Tropic 
of Capricorn on the south, lies an im- 
mense wealth of tropical hardwood for- 
est. This belt, which embraces south- 
ern Mexico, Central America, northern 
South America, central Africa, India, 
Burma, Siam, French Indochina, the 
Malay Archipelago, Borneo, Australia, 
and the Philippine Islands, contains 
about 3,638,000,000 acres of forest, or 
nearly half the world’s forest area. Yet 
it is a region largely unexplored and 
unexploited. In contrast to the conif- 
erous (softwood) and temperate hard- 
wood forests, which lie mainly in the 
North Temperate Zone, it has contrib- 
uted only a small part of the total quan- 
tity of wood used by man. It is esti- 
mated that tropical hardwoods provide 
only 9 percent of the world’s timber 
supply, and account for only 2 percent of 
world trade in wood. 

The reason for the neglect of this vast 
storehouse of wood lies, fundamentally, 
in the climate of the region, which fos- 
ters conditions inhibitory to settlement. 
Heat, disease, and, to a certain extent, 
the character of the forests themselves, 
have discouraged rapid development of 
the far-flung areas. Another adverse 
factor has been the abundance of ex- 
cellent woods in, or readily accessible to, 
the more industrialized countries. 

Tropical countries utilize only a small 
proportion of their rich forest resources. 
This fact is attributable to the concen- 
tration of the population along coastal 
areas, and to the lack of wood-using in- 
dustries. In some countries the major 
part of the wood consumed for con- 
struction and manufacture is imported, 
despite adequate domestic timber. Ex- 
ploitation is confined to the more ac- 
cessible areas, and to areas containing 
particularly valuable timber, which is 
cut mainly for exportation. Much of the 
forest that is removed is cut for the 
purpose of clearing land for agriculture, 
without thought of economic use. Often 
valuable wood is burned as fuel or used 
for fence posts. 

This situation, although deplorable, can 
be remedied only through economic im- 
provement within the tropical countries, 
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Forests Await Development 


They Account Now for Only 2 Percent of World Wood Trade 


By ALrrep D. McKEL Lar, Forest Products Division, Office of International 


Trade, Department of Commerce 


public education, establishment of man- 
ufacturing facilities, and development of 
foreign markets. With the gradual de- 
pletion of timber in the temperate re- 
gions and the increasing demand for 
hardwood lumber, commerce and in- 
dustry are turning more and more to- 
ward the Tropics for timber. 

Tropical forests are notable not only 
because of their extensiveness, but also 
because of the large number of species 
which they contain. Botanists have 
classified many thousands of species, and 
undoubtedly hundreds of species have 
not been identified. Tropical woods have 
been known in commerce for many cen- 
turies. Woods of all descriptions occur 
in the Tropics—red, brown, black, white, 
or purple; mottled or streaked; plain 
or figured; light or heavy; hard or soft. 
The fact that woods usually exported 
from the tropical countries consist of 
species used for furniture, interior finish, 
and other specialty purposes has led to 
a popular misconception that all tropi- 
cal woods are of this type. On the con- 
trary, tropical forests contain many 
woods suitable for general construction 
and utility purposes. 


Tropical Woods in Commerce 


Mahoganies, obtained from tropical 
America and West Africa, together with 
“Philippine” mahogany, have received 
world-wide recognition as fine cabinet 
woods. Spanish cedar, a light-brown, 
aromatic hardwood, is one of the most 
important species in Central and South 
America. It has been imported into the 
United States mainly for the manufac- 
ture of cigar boxes, although it is ex- 
tensively used for construction in tropi- 
cal countries. Its durability and resist- 
ance to termite attack are among its 
principal characteristics. Teak, a mod- 
erately hard wood with excellent work- 
ing properties, is produced in Burma, 
Siam, French Indochina, and the East 
Indies. It is the traditional wood for 
ship decking, for which purpose it is 
unexcelled. 

Lignum-vitae, one of the hardest and 
heaviest known woods (about 90 pounds 
per cubic foot) is obtained from the 
West Indies, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and 
other Latin American countries. Be- 
cause of its oil content it has long been 
used for self-lubricating bearings for 
ship propellers. Balsa, an extremely 





In many tropical countries, the methods of moving logs are distinctly “on the primitive side.” 





light wood (8 to 25 pounds per cubic U. S. Is Largest Importer 
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hardwoods other than of tropical origin. 


exportation of logs, effective July 15, 
1947. 

Imports during a recent 
woods classified as “other” are shown 


TABLE I1.—United States Imports of Tropical Hardwood Lumber 
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Includes imports of Japanese white oak in some years. 
4 Chiefly lauan, tangile, and other Philippine hardwoods marketed as Philippine mahogany. May include some 


hardwoods other than of tropical origin. 
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in table III. The purpose of this table 
is to iilustrate the variety of woods im- 
ported into this country and to give 
some indication of their relative value. 
No attempt has been made to correlate 
the trade or local names, which were 
taken from import declarations, with the 
scientific names of the species. Fre- 
quently one species is known by several 
common names; also, the same name 
may be applied to several species. This 
“babel of tongues” has led to consid- 
erable confusion in the trade and has 
contributed to the difficulties of the im- 
porters in marketing foreign woods. 


Development Problems Loom 


Many problems are involved in the 
development of tropical forests. One 
problem arises from the complicated 
structure of the forests, which consist 
of a large variety of intermingled spe- 
cies, only a few of which can be harvested 
economically under current conditions. 
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Frequently only one tree per acre, and 
in some instances only one tree per 5 
acres, is marketable. Consequently, log- 
ging must be extended over large geo- 
graphic areas to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of the desired species to permit 
operations on a commercial scale. 

Because of the dense undergrowth, 
marshy soil, steep slopes, and other 
handicaps encountered, the cost of log- 
ging is often very high. Few roads exist 
in the forested areas of tropical coun- 
tries. Logs must be dragged to a stream 
and floated to a concentration point, or 
hauled over temporary roads built by 
the logger. Floating is complicated by 
the fact that not all logs will float. 
This requires that logs with low-density 
wood, even if low in value, must be cut 
and fastened to the heavier logs as 
buoys. 

Generally the valuable timber is lo- 
cated in remote and sparsely populated 
regions, necessitating the transportation 
of the logs long distances to centers of 
consumption or to ports. 

Lack of skilled labor is another de- 
terrent to logging in the Tropics. It 
probably would be difficult to recruit la- 
bor from the Temperate Zones to work 
in the Tropics. Furthermore, many 
countries require the employment of na- 
tive workers. These workers often are 
unsatisfactory without a long period of 
training. On the other hand, the na- 
tives are adapted to the environment 
and may possess qualities which make 
them highly desirable workers, once 
trained. The labor problem is even 
more important with respect to the man- 


ic os aot ‘ 


ufacture of lumber and lumber products, 
which involves technical operations. 
The more successful operators are those 
who are skillful in the management of 
native labor. 

Uncertainty regarding the attitude of 
various governments also tends to dis- 
courage investment in forest enterprises 
by nationals of other countries. Laws 
in some countries may be unfavorable to 
investment by outside interests. Even if 
current laws are favorable, fear that the 
laws or their interpretation and admin- 
istration may be changed discourages 
investment. Nevertheless, many coun- 
tries actively seek foreign capital and 
industry, and grant equal rights to 
domestic and foreign concerns. 

One of the major obstacles to the 
economic utilization of tropical hard- 
woods is the lack of markets. This may 
seem paradoxical in view of the large 
demand for wood for construction and 
industry. However, the use of wood for 
various purposes is based on known 
standards of performance. A manufac- 
turer, architect, or construction engi- 
neer is unlikely to accept a new wood 
unless he is assured that (a) it is suit- 
able for his purpose, (b) it will be avail- 
able in adequate quantity, and (c) it 
will be accepted by the consumer. The 
suitability of a wood for a given purpose 
depends on its characteristics, such as 
ease of working, strength, freedom from 
warping or shrinking, retention of paint, 
nail-holding capacity, and appearance. 
Although the properties of many trop- 
ical woods are known and their adapt- 
ability for specialized uses has been 
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Illustrating transportation methods in Costa Rica’s lumber industry 
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TABLE III.—United 
Miscellaneous 


States Imports of 
Tropical Hardwoods’ 














Quan- 
tity | Value 
Species Country of origin | (1,000 | (dol- 
| board | lars) 
| feet) 
— | —_ 
LoGs | 
Ojoche Mexico 7 482 
Guanacaste Mexico 14; 1,048 
Guatemala 30} 4, 706 
Habille Mexico 32} 1,920 
Ujuxte Guatemala 16] 2,603 
Campadillo Guatemala 2 373 
Cocobolo Nicaragua 47| 7,089 
Maria_. Panama 12} 1,093 
Canolete Colombia 3 523 
Partridge wood Venezuela 6 473 
Banak Surinam 21 487 
Bulletwood Surinam | 12 733 
Concola alves Brazil | 57| 6,542 
Sapeli France el 21; 2,520 
Gold Coast | 141] 8, 567 
Avodire __s French West | 10 538 
Africa. 
Gold Coast 38] 4,728 
Walnut Gold Coast 3 288 
Emeri-_- Gold Coast 60) 3,739 
Edinam Gold Coast 16 976 
Wawa Gold Coast 11 536 
Obekye Gold Coast 55) 2, 765 
Wattle Union of South 1 90 
Africa. 
Cinicero, guanacaste ?| Guatemala 1 124 
Ganizaro, guanacaste,| Nicaragua_- 6 510 
Panama.? | | 
Crabwood, rakuda, | Surinam. _-_-. 25) 1,523 
kwarwood.? 
Kusia, wawa, edi- | (Various) -_-~.__. 49} 4, 280 
nam, babu, emari, 
ofram, bahoma, | 
wirmana.? 
Unspecified | British Hon- | 214) 10, 679 
duras, 
Surinam _. 220) 6,397 
Total logs 1, 130) 76, 282 
LUMBER | 
} 
Primavera | Mexico 15| 3,351 
| Guatemala | 38] 7, 457 
Marillo | Guatemala 23) 2, 826 
Cipres } Guatemala } 1} 115 
Laurel | Guatemala 1| 140 
| Eeuador 5} 601 
San Juan Guatemala 1 60 
Ujuxte Guatemala | 25} 3, 981 
Cedar Nicaragua | 172| 23, 047 
Costa Rica 19| 2, 600 
Cedro macho Costa Rica 23) 2, 516 
Cativo Costa Rica 15} 1, 522 
Guanacaste Costa Rica 8] 1, 435 
Cabirma | Dominican Re- | 11} 1,812 
| public. | | 
Guangare | Colombia | 12} 1,314 
Greenheart | British Guiana__} 148| 16, 878 
Banak | Surinam 1 16 
Imbuia | Brazil | 10; 1, 880 
Peroba, white | Brazil | 41) 8,925 
Brauna | Brazil 19) 1,697 
Amarelo | Brazil 5 824 
Peroba rosa Brazil } 20; 3,170 
Pesipe Brazil 1 154 
Ironbark | Australia 10) 1,215 
Gumwood Australia 1} 214 
lallow wood Australia 2 503 
Huamacaxtle, | Mexico 21) 3, 685 
Amapa.? 
Guanacaste, prima- | Guatemala 10} 1,646 
vera.’ | | 
Unspecified Mexico } 274) 38, O85 
| Guatemala 36) 5, 278 
| Nicaragua 53) 7, 089 
| Costa Rica 98} 12, 363 
| Colombia 47| 4,798 
Brazil 126) 13, 770 


rotal lumber 1, 202/174, 968 


Based on import declarations for 1 month, 
2 Species not separately shown. 


demonstrated, practically nothing is 
known of other potentially useful woods. 

An adequate source of supply is of 
paramount importance. Manufacturers 
cannot afford to adopt a new raw mate- 
rial, unless it can be obtained in quanti- 
ties which permit uninterrupted produc- 
tion. Also the quality must be good. 
Lumber and other wood products must 
meet exacting specifications as to size 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Wanted: U. S. Market for that the business contemplated will be represent American importers and exporters fev 
“ x p authorized. Therefore. interested United interested in trading with Germany wh 
Nigerian Handicraft Mas atte — - a Unit Germany—Josef Suchan, 21 Moserstrasse, fir 
: tates firms . ould by all means acquaint (14a) Ludwigsburg near Stuttgart, wishes to } 

A newly organized group of Nigerian themselves with the conditions governing contact American firms interested in export- an 
handicraft artists (British West Africa) private trade with these areas before en- ing foodstuffs to Germany De 
. : : : Yer ‘ levke ‘ rger ‘ 95 

would like to obtain sample orders for tering into correspondence with these Germany—Paul Weyke, Hamburger Hof, 60, 


(24) Hamburg 36, desires to contact suppliers 
if the following tallow, wool fats, 
copra, palm oil, soybean oil, oilseeds and nuts, In 
grease palm-kernel oil, | H 
castor oil, cottonseed oil, glycerin, groundnut 


its merchandise in order to ascertain the 
types of articles best suited to the United 
* States market. Among the articles now 
available are wall plaques, book ends, 


firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


wood oil 


bone coconut oil, 





h ; ; : ae Germany—H. C. Brandt, Steinriedendamm oil, hardened oils, linseed oil, maize Oil, oleine, 
elephants, walking sticks, paper knives, 15, Braunschweig-Querum, wishes to export olive oil, perilla oil, rape oil, rosin, turpentine Ca 
and shoe horns. All are hand-carved first- and second-grade Hallertauer and Spal- and resins 
from solid ebony. One set of photo- ter hops, 1946 crop Japan—Kishimoto Shoten Kishimoto | th 

: : : ermany teinhar é snberg, 21 S- ig, No 2—chome, Mar ouc ok : 
graphs and a price list are available on G na: y—Reil! ha t Kannenbe . E Bulla: 18 home Ma unouchi, T Kyo, m( 
: y . marck Strasse, (24b) Rentsburg, Province wish to export leather goods, ceramics, glass- ch 
a loan basis from the Commercial In- Schleswig-Holstein. British Zone. wishes to ares, enameled ironware, celluloid. rubber ; 
telligence Division, Department of Com- are 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. N.S - : . sac 
According to the American Consulate = 
‘ ) 
General in Lagos, the group—Lagos Co- Editor’s Note ™ 
operative Society of Benin Ebony Carv- ee su 
s—is c sed of fiv f tl incipal The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying sil 
ss Gmmpose oe ve = ne principa or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade po 
ebony-carving businesses in Lagos, and opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- U 
has a membership of about a hundred quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contac Additional informa- | , 
experienced carvers. It is understood tion eR tg poten or “ge et opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
: : is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained up inquiry from the Vi 
that if a sizeable demand for the ebony anti ll oe mes pion meviet : ie e Devartment of Comn whe ' feld off 
s j sUic af is i 4 5101) Ol Ai Pal limel Ol OMINerce mei LCOS “Y 
articles can be created, other crafts will for $1 each. Interested United States firms should espond d th the f ed | P} 
be similarly organized or incorporated concerning any projected business arrangem« W 
: ets . hile everv effort is n » to include only m ne lal i ite e Lt - 
into the existing society. ; ep a rt is rg includ ly fir r individ f I 
. > ite ¢ © — nent of ommerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactio! indertaken with Si] 
; Interested United States buyers and these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all t t ire sub- c 
importers may obtain further informa- ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad ] ecognized S 
tion regarding this trade inquiry by that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- Pp 
writing to the Assistant Registrar cf Co- “s 5 private trade may not have bes : eestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
; : ‘ flave deen rec e¢ Howe ny nited State oreign trad e Dp eding 
operative Societies, 20 Broad Street, La- apesitiiame tng tetciineee when natibiags werent? 
gos, Nigeria. 1) 
; Index, by Commodities 
Five New Trade Inquiries Se ae ee OE ene a a ee 
From Occupied Areas an 
Automotive Vehicl Accessorie and Pa Metals and Minera 8,9 
In publishing the following new trade 41 Noitons; 21 A 
: sos Brush-Making Materials Novelties ; ' 
inquiries from Germany and Japan, the 7)" ape “rege a pe co - = i . 
om x ee 4 "als ), 4, dF ptica rames: 2% st 
Department of Commerce reminds read- Chinaware; 43 Paintings (Reproductions) : 34 ir 
ers that further information concerning Clothing and Accessories: 11, 45, 46 Paper and Paper Products: 9 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- Diesel and Gas-Powered Engines: 15 Raffia: 39 lg 
. Ss } - ati Ss ? s T 78 a ; 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are Drugs and Pharmaceutical : 44 Railroad Tie 36 
ane : wea Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 46 Rugs and Carpets: 22 ir 
not available nor obtainable at this time. Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 14, 19, 25, 31 Sporting Goods: 11 B 
It should also be remembered that no Furniture: 28 Steel Products; 17 
responsibility is assumed by this Depart- Glass and Glass Products: 24 Stoves and Ranges: 23 a 
. q are a 1s 7. = Tech Cc r ? nd New evelon- 
ment or any agency of the United States Hardware and Tools: 17, 21, 43 Technical Information and N D p g 


Hides and Skins: 2 ments; 3, 4, 6, 9, 14 a 


Government for transactions entered Leather: 32 Tertiles: 1. 12. 22. 26. 35. 46 ; 

into with the persons or firms mentioned. Linoleum and Oilcloth: 33 Tile: 7 , 

All transactions are subject to the regu- Machinery Timber Fluids: 29 
Agricultura!—15, 30, 40 Toilet Goods: 16 h 


lations and controls currently prevailing 
in this country and in the occupied areas, 
and announcement of these trade in- 
quiries does not constitute a guaranty = — ——— —————<— 


Industrial—3, 5, 7, 9. 10, 12, 18, 19, 20, 37 


38, 42 


Toys: 11, 21 
Wines and Liquors: 19 
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goods, marine products, bamboo products, 
toys, camphor, fish oil, bicycles, light bulbs, 
and other sundry goods, 


Damascus Invites Bids 
for Cast-[ron Pipe 


Bids to deliver 600 meters of cast-iron 
pressure pipe and fittings are invited by 
the Municipal Water Service of Damas- 
cus. The pipe is to be of 24-inch in- 
terior diameter. Offers must be submit- 
ted to Habid Saud, Director, Municipal 
Water Service, Damascus, Syria, by No- 
vember 30, 1947. 

The Department of Commerce has a 
few copies of specifications ‘in French), 
which it will Joan on request to interested 
firms. Requests should be addressed to 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Import-Export Interests 
Hong Kong Bank Official 


S. M. Chan, manager of the Bank of 
Canton’s Hong Kong branch, is visiting 
the United States in the interests of pro- 
moting trade between this country and 
China, according to information received 
from the American Consulate General in 
Hong Kong. It is understood that he 
will direct his efforts toward arranging 
for the importation of textiles and food- 
stuffs into China. In addition, he de- 
sires to investigate the possibilities of ex- 
porting firecrackers and feathers to the 
United States. 

During his approximately 3 months’ 
visit, Mr. Chan plans to stop in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Firms and individuals de- 
siring to get in touch with him may write 
c/o Bank of Canton, 555 Montgomery, 
San Francisco, Calif., or Bank of China 
40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Duteh Inventor Has 
New-Type Autobus 


A Netherlands inventor wishes to re- 
ceive expressions of interest from 
American manufacturers in connection 
with his new-type autobus. It is under- 
stood that the outstanding feature of this 
invention consists of a body easily de- 
tachable from the motor. 

The inventor, A. A. M. Rouhard, has 
informed the American Embassy in The 
Heague that the vehicle is protected by 
a patent valid in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, and Great Britain, 
and that he has applied for patent in 
the United States. 

According to the Embassy, Mr. Rou- 
hard is employed by the N. V. Holima 
(Hollandsche Ingenieurs Maatschappij 
en Nederlandsche Invoer Maatschappij 
“Holima-Nim”), in Amsterdam, and the 
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patents have also been registered in the 
name of this firm. 

Detailed descriptive material on the 
autobus is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For other information, com- 
munications should be addressed to Mr. 
Rouhard, 11 Kleine-Gartmanplantsoen, 
Amsterdam-C, The Netherlands. 


Saudi Arabia Needs 
Communications Equipment 


Saudi Arabia’s Directorate of Posts 
and Telegraphs desires to hear from 
American manufacturers and suppliers 
who could export immediately cables, 
wires, poles, and telegraphic equipment. 
These goods are required in connection 
with the Directorate’s contemplated pro- 
gram of expansion and improvement of 
telegraphic communication throughout 
the country. 

Interested firms are asked to commu- 
nicate direct with the Directorate of 
Posts and Telegraphs, Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Henry K. Allen, representing 
Richard Allen & Sons Pty. Ltd., 164 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing tertiles, and in appointing a pur- 
chasing agent and confirming house. Sched- 
uled to arrive in mid-October, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

2. Australia—Nubar (John) Chaldjian, 
representing Allalemdjian & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
34 Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in all types of furred skins and sheep 
skins. Scheduled to arrive October 10, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address c/o Allalemdjian Fur Corp., 155 
West Twenty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 

3. Australia—-Thomas Edgar John Cruse 
and John Drummond Owen, representing 
R. Fowler, Ltd., Fitzroy Street, Marrickville, 
Sydney, New South Wales, are interested in 
latest developments in pottery manufacture, 
and possible purchase of machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 16 or 17, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

4. Australia—Greville Hicks, representing 
Hicks Brothers Chemicals, 136 Bridge Road, 
Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in purchasing soda ash and caustic soda, and 
desires technical information on the manu- 
facture of synthetic detergents. Scheduled 
to arrive September 10, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 4 or 5 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 318 Stockton, 
San Francisco, Calif., or 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, New York, St. 
Louis, and Washington. 

5. Australia—Maurice Hiller, representing 
Victorial Textile Cuttings, 66 Oakover Road, 
Preston, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing a spinning plant. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-October, via New York City, 
for a visit of 5 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Max Hiller, 1565 Grand Concourse, Bronx 52, 


New York. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

6. Australia—J. E. Pagan, representing P. 
Rowe Pty. Ltd., 297 Castlereagh Street, Syd- 
ney, is interested in new developments in 
plastic molding powders, and in chemicals in 
general. Scheduled to arrive October 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o A. V. Berner, 15 Whitehall, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Wilmington (Del.), Racine, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

7. Belgium—Ernest Dumolin, representing 
Comptoir Tuilier de Courtrai, 2 rue du Fau- 
bourg;de Tournai, Courtrai, is interested in 
selling tiles (roofing, flooring, and facing), 
and in purchasing machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive September 22, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 to 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Aaron Neumann, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ° 

8. Brazil—Henri Sence, representing Cia. 
Brasileira de Mineracéo de Grafite, Avenida 
Rio Branco 106, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in selling graphite to American importers. 
He is now in the United States for about a 
month. U.S. address: c/o General Delivery, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Itinerary: New York and 
Jersey City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. China—Ma Ren-Chuen, representing 
Shun Chang & Co. Ltd., Stone Pulverizing 
Works & Cement Works, Lane 1034, Z 14 
Gordon Road, Shanghai, is interested in 
grinding machinery and equipment; talcum 
powder, gypsum, and all other kinds of pow- 
dered nonmetallic minerals; paper bags, and 
cement-testing equipment. Also, he de- 
sires technical information on the above 
items, and quarry equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive early in October, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U.S. address: 
c/o M. Jacobsen, East Asiatic Co. Ltd., 233 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Ander- 
son, Portland (Oreg.), Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Corning, Hartford, New York, Toledo, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

10. China—-Zee Zao-woo, representing 
Tsing Hwa Glass Co. Ltd., 1420 Gordon Road, 
and Kiu Foo Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd., 250 
Burkill Road, both Shanghai, is interested 
in machinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of glassware, chemicals, and nutri- 
tive foods. Scheduled to arrive early in Oc- 
tober, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. U. S. address: c/o Java China 
Trading Co., Inc., 625 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Anderson, Pittsburgh, Corning, 
Hartford, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Swissvale, and Toledo. 

11. Colombia—Arturo Restrepo G., repre- 
senting Arturo Restrepo G. (Almacen El De- 
portista), Carrera 51 No. 50-1, and Restrepo 
y Lalinde Ltda., Carrera 50 No. 51A—03/7, 
both Medellin, is interested in buying sport 
articles, children’s toys and clothes, and 
haberdashery. Scheduled to arrive Septem- 
ber 20, via Miami, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Eduardo Salazar, 276 Fifth. 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

12. Egypt—Mohamed Abdel Hamid Shahin, 
representing Shahin Brothers, 3 Kaied Gohar 
Street, Cairo, is interested in teztile ma- 
chinery and spare parts, and rayon yarns. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of September 
for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Dou- 
ble Seal Ring Co., 157 Chambers Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Fort Worth. 


(Continued on p. 21) 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports From Nonsterling Countries Dras- 
tically Reduced.—In a move to reduce Aus- 
tralia’s dollar deficit which is contributing 
to the drain on the United Kingdom's for- 
eign-exchange reserves, the Customs Min- 
ister announced on September 4, 1947, that 
import licenses from countries in the dollar 
area will not be granted for the following 
items: Axes; dictating machines; human- 
hair clipping machines; household electric 
irons and clothes-washing machines; com- 
puter mechanisms for use in the manufac- 
ture of gasoline pumps; electric stoves; oil 
or spirit heating or pressure lamps; piece 
goods for dress or furnishing purposes; cor- 
sets; crown scales; preparations for use in 
the manufacture of cordials and cosmetics; 
wooden blind rollers; building boards; golf- 


club shafts, ice-hockey skates, lacrosse 
rackets. 
Paper of the following types: Carbon, 


cartridge, cellophane for tobacco manufac- 
tures, copying, cover and pressings, dupli- 
cating, gummed sheets and rolls, marble and 
foil, vegetable parchments, roofing and 
sheathing, surface-coated, box makers, fruit- 
mrapping, paper hangings and wall paper, 
paper for manufacture of toilet paper, ciga- 
rette papers, and carton or container boards; 
fashion plates and fashion books; paper 
patterns except master patterns; fountain 
pens; time recorders. 

Rubber gloves, rubber tires and tubes; 
musical instruments and accessories; fluo- 
rescent-lamp materials for use in advertis- 
ing signs; plastic pliable sheeting; pliofilm; 
home cinematographs; spectacles and spec- 
tacle frames; French chalk and other prep- 
arations of steatite. 

Imports of the following commodities will 
be admitted in reduced quantities: Canned 
fish; radio receiving tubes; recording instru- 
ments; pyrometers and thermometers; chi- 
cle; proprietary medicines and raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of drugs and 
chemicals; miscellaneous manufactures of 
metals; hickory ax and tool handles; rubber 
thread for the manufacture of golf balls; 
books of all kinds; tissue paper for paper 
patterns; writing and printing paper; arti- 
ficial teeth; cameras; cartridges; photo flash 
lamps; and unrefined fish oils. 

Imports of motor-vehicle chassis during 
the fiscal year 1947-48 are to be cut by 20 
percent of the number for which import 
licenses were issued in the calendar year 
1947. Trucks and chassis for commercial 
use are not affected. 

No further imports of new aircraft will 
be permitted for private or Government air 
lines except on orders already placed by the 
Government. Parts and equipment are not 
affected, but requirements will be strictly 
screened before licenses are issued. 
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Tobacco imports are to be reduced by 20 
percent from the volume entered during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 

The ban on certain types of textiles 
(mainly materials suitable for use for dresses 
or as furnishing materials), imposed on 
June 1, 1947, will continue. Only essential 
utility types of cotton piece goods will be 
admitted. The Government is considering 
further textile reductions. 

Outstanding licenses issued before May 27, 
1947, for textiles, musical instruments and 
accessories, cigarette papers, and electric 
human-hair clippers were required to be 
submitted for review before September 10, 
1947. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Food-Coloring Matter.— 
Regulations governing coloring matters used 
or intended for human consumption recently 
have been released by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, according to a report of July 23, 1947, 
from the United States Embassy at Brussels. 
These regulations are for the application of 
the decree-law of January 21, 1943, as revised 
on February 12, 1946. 

Mixtures containing coloring raw materials 
and pure coloring matters and which are not 
designated by their specific name (in common 
language) must be registered with the “Serv- 
ice d’Inspection des Denrées Alimentaires de 
l’Etat” (Governmental Food Inspectors Serv- 
ice), 22 Place Brouckere, Brussels. 

Such coloring matters must be packed in 
containers labeled: (1) Either as “coloring 
for foodstuffs” or with a list of the com- 
ponent materials of the products designated 
by one of the trade names given in the regu- 
lations or by a name acceptable to the Food 
Inspection Service; (2) with the word “regis- 
tration” followed by the registration number; 
(3) with the name and the Belgian address 
and trade-register number of the manufac- 
turer, preparer, or importer; and (4) with an 
indication of the kind and percentage of the 
artificial coloring of the product. 

When the contents of the container or the 
envelope are less than 100 grams, the net 
weight and maximum sales price must be 
indicated; and when the coloring matter is 
intended to constitute more than one- 
thousandth of an edible foodstuff and when 
it contains mineral substances, the nature 
and the percentage of these substances must 
be indicated on the container or envelope 

Food-coloring matters must be free of: (1) 
Toxic matters; (2) antimony, arsenic, barium, 
cadmium, cobalt, mercury, lead, zinc, ura- 
nium, or compounds thereof; and, (3) 
chromium acid or its derivatives and lead 
compounds soluble in water or in a normal 
solution of hydrochloric acid 

The markings on containers and envelopes 
and any text relative to the product may not 
be misleading in regard to the nature, the 





composition of the product, or to the legality 
of the use to which it might be put. 

The following will not be permitted by 
the Belgian Government to be used, sepa- 
rately or mixed among each other, in any 
coloring matters to be used in foodstuffs: 

(A) Chalk; yellow and red ochre (clay 
and iron sesquioxides); umbers (clay and 
iron and manganese peroxides); ultrama- 
rine; English red (iron peroxides); dead 
head (iron oxides); dyprius and green earth 
(clay iron alKaline earth silicates); sienna 
earth (aluminum iron and manganese sili- 
cates and sulfates) 

(B) Cochineal, bone black, coramel, caro- 
tene, vegetal carbon, chlorophyle, curucuma, 
alkanet (dyer’s bugloss) orchil (dyer’s moss), 
roucou (orcanatto), safran, inoffensive dyes 
extracts from plants. 

Alizarine, indigetine 
pure synthetic dyes: 

Calcium salt of 


and the following 
tetraethyl—dipara am- 
ino—methoxy triphenyl carbinol sulfonate 
(trade names: carmin blue, V. patented blue, 
V. xylene blue, V. acid carmin blue, V. pure 
kiton blue.) 

Metaxylidine—azo resorcine—sodium azo 
sulfanilate (trade names: resorcine brown); 

Sodium or potassium 2.4 dinitro 1. naphtol 


7. monosulfonate (trade names: naphtol § 
yellow, naphtol N. 8. yellow, acid yellow 
8. C.); 

Sodium salt of azo 1 parasulphanol 5 
pyrazolon—3 carbonxyl—sulfanilic (trade 
names: Tartrazine, tartrazine N, tartraba- 
rine, tartraphenine) ; 


Sodium 
mono and 
yellow G 
extra G. R., 


amino—azo genzene (toluene) 
disulfonates (trade names: acid 
and R., yellow S. 8S. solid yellow 
acid yellow K. N. O. D.); 
Azo—resorcine—-sulfanilic acid and its so- 
dium salts (trade names: resorcine yellow 
chrysoine, chrysoline T. yellow); 
Resorcine—phtaleine sodium or potassium 


salt (trade names: uramine—fluoresceine) ; 
Water soluble salts of nigrosine—sulfonic 
acids (trade names: water soluble ninigro- 
sine, induline black); 
Sodium aniline azo—2. naphtol 6.8. disul- 
fonate (trade names: pure orange G, orange 
G. G., crystalline orange G. G., orange light 


G., acid brilliant orange NJS, Kiton solid G.); 

Sodium azo 1. naphtol sulfanilate (trade 
names: orange 1 or 8S, orange NJ, orange R. 
extra, tropeoline G.); 

Sodium aniline—azo 2. naphtol 6. sulfonate 
(trade names: crocein orange, orange N. E.N., 
crocein orange G. R., cocein orange) 

Naphtionic acid azo 2. naphtol 3.6. sodium 
disulfonate, (trade names: amaranth, naph- 
tol red S, Victoria rubis O, Bordeaux S, azo- 
rubis S, amaranth N); 

Sodium metaxylidine azo 2. naphtol 3.6. 
disulfonate (trade names: poppy red R and 
2 R.—xylidine poppy red 3 R. S.—poppy red 
NR and N2R poppy red RF and 2RF); 

Naphtionic acid—azo 1. naphtol 4. sodium 
monosulfonate (trade names; brilliant crim- 
son red, nocorat, azo—rubine, crimson red); 

Naphtionic acid azo—2. naphtol 6.8.— 
sodium disulfonate (trade names—cochineal 
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red A, brilliant poppy red 4R., new coccine, 
victoria scarlet 4.R.Z.); 

Di-iodo or tetraiodo fluoresceine sodium or 
potassium salt (trade names: erythrosine) ; 

Naphtionic acid azo 2. naphtol 6 sodium 
monosulfonate, (trade names: solid red E, 
naphtol red G. R., solid red N., naphtionic 
red A. L.); 

Naphtionic acid 2 naphtol 3.6.8. sodium tri- 
sulfonate (trade names: poppy red 6 R pow. 
der); 

Tetraethyl meta amino phenolphtaleine 
chlorhydrate (trade names: Rhodamine B); 

1. nitroso 2 naphtol 6 sodium sulfonate 
ferrous salt (trade names: P. L. X. green, 
naphtolgreen B.) ; 

Paradiethyl amino (ethylbenzyl para 
amino)—triphenyl methane (sodium disul- 
fonate) (trade names:) violet acid, benzyle 
violet 5 BN zuines violet S.4.B., formyle violet 
$.4.B.N. and S.4.B.): 

Oil soluble dye: soudan yellow G. R. N.; 

Oil soluble dye: soudan red B. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Notice to Exporters Shipping to Bolivia.— 
While apparently there was recently some in- 
tention on the part of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment to drop the requirement that foreign 
exporters present copies of Bolivian import 
licenses to Bolivian consulates, it has been 
learned that this requirement may not be 
dropped after all. Inasmuch as the matter 
is in doubt, it would be wise for exporters, 
in their own interest, to continue the prac- 
tice of presenting the licenses. 

It should be noted that all shipments, re- 
gardiess of value, require import licenses, in 
any event, whether their presentation to 
consulates continues to be required or not. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated September 12, 1947) 


An encouraging improvement took 
place during early September in retail 
sales in the principal consuming centers 
of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
and in other sections of States in south- 
ern Brazil, although sales in Porto 
Alegre dropped somewhat from the ex- 
ceptionally high level in August. There 
is, however, no indication of an improve- 
ment in retail sales in northern Brazil. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers also re- 
port a slight business improvement, with 
the exception of the textile trade and 
other isolated lines. The upward swing 
in the manufacturing and wholesale 
levels, however, is not marked. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers are feeling the 
effects of the tightening of credit. Col- 
lections from their customers have 
slowed up, and discount facilities are 
not as readily obtainable as heretofore. 
Many firms, therefore, are short of ready 
cash, although basically their financial 
situation may be sound. 

Exchange controls continue to be of 
concern to importers. Remittances for 
essential goods classified in the first 
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category were reported slower in early 
September; in some instances, it is re- 
ported that the delay is up to 45 days. 
Commercial banks have been instructed 
by the Bank of Brazil, following tem- 
porary suspension of convertibility of 
sterling, to buy only sterling arising from 
transactions with the sterling area 
proper. In practice, banks are reported 
to be buying pounds only when they can 
dispose of them immediately. 

A law which was recently passed by 
Congress and signed by the President, 
but has not yet been promulgated, among 
other provisions, reiterates the existing 
requirement for import licenses on all 
rubber goods and extends that require- 
ment to tires and tubes which are in- 
tegral parts of vehicles and machinery. 
This innovation will not be effective un- 
til the law is promulgated and the new 
over-all rubber control authority is es- 
tablished. The Import-Export Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil continues as 
the official licensing agency. 

A third oil well was completed in the 
Don Joao field, located in the Federal 
reserve in the State of Bahia, which on 
test produced 590 barrels in 24 hours. 
In Sao Paulo a contract was let for the 
construction of a new 40,000-spindle cot- 
ton mill, and at Mogi das Cruzes in that 
State, a new blast furnace went into 
operation. 

The Cocoa Institute of Bahia estimates 
that the intermediate (May to Septem- 
ber) crop will total about 30,000 metric 
tons, and that the total 1947-48 crop 
will reach 108,000 metric tons. Inas- 
much as the 1946-47 crop is estimated at 
138,000 metric tons, the 1947-48 crop 
will be approximately 74 percent of the 
preceding crop. Prices received in Bra- 
zil have not varied markedly. 

The Federal Government is studying 
the possibility of removing meat ra- 
tioning and raising the market supply 
of abattoirs by 50 percent. The meat 
supply is considered by a number of of- 
ficials to be sufficient to permit this; 
difficulties lie in the lack of adequate 
transportation, lack of grain for fat- 
tening, and the desire of producers for 
higher prices. 

The licensing of forest rubber extrac- 
tors continues to be required until De- 
cember 31, 1950, under an extension of 
decree law 4841 of October 17, 1942, and 
a price of 18 cruzeiros per kilogram of 
rubber has been set to remain in effect 
until that date. That price is equiva- 
lent to about 45 cents (U. S. currency) 
per pound. 

Coffee loadings at all Brazilian ports, 
excluding Vitoria, during August 
amounted to 1,359,339 bags as compared 
with 875,960 bags in July. The August 
total comprised 990,827 bags to the 
United States, 304,480 to Europe, 45,332 
to South America, and 18,700 to other 
countries. Santos sales to the United 


States for September shipments, regis- 
tered by the end of August, amounted to 
617,640 bags, including sales registered 
for August shipment but not shipped by 
the close of that month. 

No material progress was made on pro- 
jected social legislation, but the Minis- 
ter of Labor, Industry, and Commerce 
indicated that progress was being made 
on the administration proposals with re- 
spect to modifications of the syndical 
impost law, the law regulating strikes 
and syndical elections, and on a general 
revision of the consolidation of the labor 
laws to remove its so-called corporative 
aspects. In addition, the Cia. de Carris, 
Luz e Forca do Rio de Janeiro, antici- 
pating congressional action on the weekly 
paid day of rest required by the Consti- 
tution of September 1946, and in an ef- 
fort to forestall worker demands for 
wage increases, voluntarily granted to 
its employees a remunerated weekly day 
of rest. The concession by the company 
was made without respect to work status 
of the employees (i. e., whether they 
were hourly, daily, or monthly employees) 
and was contingent upon full work at- 
tendance except for verified illness. In 
the case of employees receiving 2,000 to 
4,000 cruzeiros per month, the payment 
was limited to a maximum of 80 cruzZeiros 
per week. 

The banking hours in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo were changed on August 
18 to eliminate the noontime closing and 
to provide for continuous service to the 
public from 12 noon to 4 o’clock. The 
new hours were regarded as a temporary 
concession pending a study of their ef- 
fect insofar as the needs of commerce 
and of the public are concerned. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished (data for the comparable period 
of the preceding year in parentheses) are 
as follows: Imports, January — May, 
3,154,855 metric toms (1,867,123), 9,300,- 
693,000 cruzeiros (4,352,322,000); ex- 
ports, January—June, 1,640,343 metric 
tons (1,633,421), 10,136,398,000 cruzeiros 
(8,108,054,000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Phosphate, Potassium, and Nitrogen Fer- 
tilizers Made Subject to Import License.— 
Phosphate, potassium, and nitrogen fertiliz- 
ers have been made subject to import license 
in Brazil by Order No. 370, promulgated Sep- 
tember 17, 1947. Contracts closed up to that 
date will be exempted from the requirements 
provided they are shipped within 90 days. 

Certain Cottonseed Oil: Export Prohibition 
Removed; Placed Under Export License.— 
The export prohibition on cottonseed oil pro- 
duced in the northeast region of Brazil 
(States of Pernambuco, Paraiba, Rio Grande 
do Norte, and Ceara) has been withdrawn, 
and the oil is now subject to prior export 
license, by Order No. 235 of June 19, 1947, 
issued by the Minister of Finance. Ship- 
ments will be made exclusively through ports 
of the States mentioned. 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil will obtain the opinion of the 
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Federal Council of Foreign Commerce re- 
garding the advisability of each shipment, 
and, in addition, will obtain clearance for 
the respective license applications from the 
State authorities who are in charge of the 
domestic supply of cottonseed oil. 

(For announcement of the embargo on ex- 
ports of cottonseed oil, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.) 

Babasstii Kernels and Oil and Tucum Oil: 
Export Prohibition Withdrawn; Placed Un- 
der Export License—Babassu kernels and oil 
produced in the States of Maranhao and 
Piaui and tucum oil of northern or north- 
eastern origin have been excluded from the 
Brazilian export prohibition and made sub- 
ject to export license by Order No. 246 of 
the Minister of Finance, published June 26, 
1947. Export of these products must be 
made from the ports of the States men- 
tioned, and requests for licenses must be 
reviewed by the authorities in charge of the 
State supply. 

(For announcement of the embargo on 
babassu kernels and oil and on tucum nuts, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY of September 
21, 1947.) 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Malayan Union Announces Revision of Im- 
port Applications in Line With Singapore’s 
Policy.—Importers in the Malayan Union are 
required to submit their import applications 
for scrutiny and revision by October 9, 1947. 
Those not submitted- by that date will be 
treated as canceled. It is the intention of 
authorities to confirm all import applications 
covering goods for which definite orders have 
been placed, and for payment of which ir- 
revocable credits had been opened on or be- 
fore September 12, irrespective of the origin 
of the goods. Import permits will continue 
to be granted for goods of proved essentiality. 

These steps are in line with Singapore’s 
policy as reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 13 and September 30. 
1947. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


The special income-tax adviser to the 
Government of the Malayan Union and 
Singapore submitted a report recom- 
mending a tax on individuals whose sal- 
aries or wages, including cost of living 
allowance, total S$250 or more per month. 
Recommendation also was made that a 
fiat rate of 20 percent be applied to profits 
of companies, but that no excess-profits 
tax be adopted. One of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the adoption of a tax on 
income is the need of funds with which 
to meet claims arising from war-risk in- 
surance and war damage. These two 
items total more than S$1,000,000,000 
with only S$15,000,000 in the insurance 
fund with which to meet these claims. 

The Singapore Advisory Council agreed 
at a meeting on August 25, 1947, to refer 
the report to a joint committee of the 
Singapore and Malayan Union Advisory 
Councils. The Malayan Union, however, 
adopted a resolution that no committee 
be appointed to consider the report until 
a new legislative body has been set up 
under the proposed constitution. It is, 
therefore, impossible to state what ac- 
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tion may be taken prior to the forma- 
tion of the future legislative assembly of 
the Union. 


Canada 


Commodity Controls 


Price Controls and Subsidies Cut.— 
Canadian price controls and subsidy 
payments, which already have under- 
gone several drastic revisions this year, 
were cut once more, effective September 
15, when price ceilings and subsidies 
were removed from a considerable num- 
ber of commodities and services. The 
latest revisions lifted price controls on 
a number of basic commodities includ- 
ing flour, bread, peas, beans, prepared 
cereal products, corn and corn products, 
and all canned goods. Price controls 
also were removed from all clothing, tex- 
tiles, lumber and building products, 
nails, wire and fencing, agricultural im- 
plements, household heating equipment, 
hides and leathers, wood pulp, and all 
cotton, jute, sisal, and synthetic fibers. 

The domestic subsidy on flour and the 
import subsidies on cotton, hides and 
skins, soybeans and corn have also been 
stopped. The flour subsidy paid to Ca- 
nadian millers at 77% cents a bushel 
on wheat milled for domestic use has 
been costing the Government $3,000,000 
a month. Removal of this subsidy may 
mean that Canadian consumers will 
have. to pay 2 to 3 cents more for a loaf 
of bread. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
also removed controls relating to trans- 
portation, warehousing and 
rates; supply and distribution orders 
covering the items being decontrolled, 
including limitations on the quantity of 
flour which could be supplied from any 
mill to the domestic market; require- 
ments respecting price tags and label- 
ing; the standardization of packaging; 
restrictions on the weight and type of 
book, writing, and specialty papers: the 
canning of pork and beans; the control 
on varieties, types and qualities of paper 
products which could be manufactured; 
the limitation of the varieties of bakery 
products and the prohibition on the sale 
of sliced bread. 

The following items still remain under 
price control: Foods: Sugar and edible 
molasses; meat and meat products; dried 
imported fruits (currants, raisins, 
prunes); the more important oils and 
fats both edible and inedible except corn 
and olive oil. Household items: Soap 
and soap-based detergents of all kinds 
except shampoos, shaving creams, denti- 
frices, paste hand cleaners, soft soaps, 
liquid soaps and dry cleaners’ soaps. 
Other commodities: Wheat, coarse grains 
whole or ground; used bags, flaxseed, 
rapeseed, sunflower seed, iron and steel 
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in primary forms, primary and secondary 
tin alloys containing more than 95 per. 
cent tin. Services: Rental and eviction 
controls; the supplying of meals with 
sleeping accommodation for a combined 
charge except on an employer-employee 
basis, and those services entering into 
production of goods still under control, 
performed on a custom or commissioned 
basis. 

The Government has announced that 
a careful watch will be kept on the prices 
of the decontrolled items, and attention 
has been directed to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board authority to reimpose 
price ceilings where it is satisfied that 
“unreasonable and unjust” price in- 
creases have occurred. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that this most 
recent relaxation of price controls has 
been made in the face of a continuing 
rising cost-of-living index. This index 
advanced from 127 as of January 1, 1947 
(1935-39=100) to 136.6 on August 2, 1947. 
The rise has been general, being reflected 
in all of the six component groups of the 
cost-of-living index. Among the indi- 
vidual food items showing increases were 
butter, cheese, eggs, lamb, rice, cocoa, 
potatoes, marmalade, and _ lemons. 
Among the nonfood items showing in- 
creases Were men’s suits, women’s rayon 
slips, and men’s and women’s shoes. The 
cost of fuel and home furnishings also 
has gone up 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Suspended for Wide Vari- 
ety of Products.—The licensing by the 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Council of a 
wide variety of import 
decree of the Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce on August 11, 1947. Beginning August 
11, the Council will not license the listed 
imports under any circumstances, the an- 
nounced purpose being to balance Chilean 
payments by shutting out all dispensable 
classes of goods and conserving available ex- 
change for industrial equipment and vital 
necessities 


was suspended by : 


The list of products suspended from im- 
portation is as follows: Fine furs, raw 01 
manufactured; wines in general; linen cloth; 
silk cloth (including those of synthetic fi- 
bers); tulle, lace and lacework; clothing in 
general; cutlery; airplanes 

Articles of ceramics 
marble and other stones; 


and bicycles 
china, porcelain, 
bricks and tiles of 
porcelain, china, or other similar materials; 
fixtures and objects of glass and crystal; mill 
finished wood, fixtures for furniture, and 
plywood; arms, munitions, and articles for 
hunting; watches and clocks; jewelry, real 
ind imitation; phonographs, gramophones 
and records; musical instruments of all 
kinds; photographic and motion-picture 
“ameras; thermos bottles; toys and games; 
cases for industrial and commercial refriger- 
ators; domestic refrigerators; articles for 
sports, apparatus for exercises, and fishing 
implements; household textile articles in 
general; rugs and carpets for floors, in one 
piece or seamed together; pillows; unspeci- 
fied embroidered articles, whether or not 
finished; rattan, willow, straw, cane, or other 
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coarse-fiber articles; flags made of cloth, with 
or without parts of other material; coverings, 
quilts, comforters, bedspreads, doilies, with or 
without embroidery or trimmings of other 
material. 

Coverlets; curtains with or without em- 
proidery or trimmings of other material; 
chinese mats or sleeping mats or their imita- 
tions, including curtains and woven mate- 
rial made from wooden strips connected by 
threads other than silk, provided the threads 
do not cover more than 30 percent of its sur- 
face; blankets for beds, with or without edg- 
ing containing silk; pillowcases and protec- 
tive coverings for furniture, with or without 
appliques, lace, or embroidery, not containing 
silk; tapestries or their imitations; gloves, 
mittens, bags and bands for massage; hemp, 
jute, or coconut matting, even having wool 
strips or edges; tablecloths, napkins, and 
other table linens; lampshades; cleaning 
cloths for silver, shoes, floors, machinery, and 
other; nets, hammocks, and similar articles 
not specified, made of twine or cord; bath- 
robes and sheets of terry-woven material, bed 
sheets, pillowcases, and towels. 

Hemp, jute, cotton, or linen window shades, 
painted or not, with or without slats, or 
pieces of other material; perfumed cushions, 
sacks, envelopes, and cards; emergency kits 
with various medicines; empty gelatin cap- 
sules for medicines; toothpastes of all kinds; 
hair removers, drugs, and preparations for 
dying or discoloring hair; extracts or essences 
for toilet use in any container, and toilet 
articles packed in cases or boxes; coco butter 
in bars or cakes, weighing no more than 100 
grams; toilet articles, such as creams, lotions, 
cosmetics, and salves; face powders, white 
or slightly colored, compressed or not, with 
or without medicinal ingredients; powders, 
incense, and other preparations for perfum- 
ing by burning; unspecified kitchen utensils; 
knives, machetes, forks, spoons, tongs, strain- 
ers, ladles, graters, spits, and other utensils 
for kitchen use; electric heating stoves, 
electric cooking stoves, electric hot plates, 
electric broilers, etc., for domestic use; meat, 
fruit, grain, or vegetable grinders, etc., as 
well as machines for toasting, crushing or 
extracting juice, etc.; leather and leather 
articles; playing cards, tickets in any form, 
lithographs, and photograps with frames. 

Engravings and photographs, without 
frames or easels, etc., fancy postcards for 
labels or tickets for bottles 
or other uses; printed books with covers con- 
taining silk, tortoise shell, bakelite, celluloid 
etc.; cards without figures printed or en- 
graved; domestic radio receiving sets; electric 
and gas heaters; hydroelectric radiators; 
tinned or galvanized wire for bed springs; 
brass fittings and fittings for sanitary appli- 
ances; brass faucets; soldering irons; toys of 
stamped metal; vineyard machinery, includ- 
ing pumps, transvating equipment, vintagers, 
and sprayer pumps; meat grinders. 

Imbedded locks of all classes of metal; 
brass padlocks; bolts and rivets of iron; 
cheese; carpenters’ glue; steel wool; tin 
solder; safes and iron doors for vaults; ice- 
boxes; horseshoes; furniture of all kinds; 
fences, gates, and frames of iron or steel; 
lead piping and tubing; beds, cradles, etc.; 
steel plow points; coal shovels and egz-point 
shovels; bolts, screws and wood screws for 


greetings, etc.; 
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railroads; spikes; buoys; tailors’ chalk; wire 
and cord for electrical purposes; and table 
salt. 

Furthermore, the decree provides that after 
August 11, 1947, the National Foreign Trade 
Council would not authorize foreign exchange 
for trips, with the sole exception of exchange 
which is to be used for expenses of official 
commissions which may be charged against 
the National Treasury and up to the amount 
which is intended for the purrose. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Chinese Holders of Funds Abroad To Be 
Required to Surrender These to the Govern- 
ment.—A resolution was passed on Septem- 
ber 4,1947, by the National Economic Council, 
ordering all Chinese, including those in Hong 
Kong, to make known immediately to the 
Central Bank of China, the extent of their 
foreign-currency holdings and to submit to 
the liquidation of these accounts at open- 
maket rates. 

The resolution stipulated that Chinese 
depositors who had accounts in foreign banks 
must immediately (1) supply the Govern- 
ment with all relative information concern- 
ing the extent of their financial assets in 
foreign currency; (2) consent that these 
assets be made redeemable in Chinese na- 
tional currency at open-market rates. Fail- 
ure to respond voluntarily to this order will 
result in imprisonment up to 5 years, the 
National Economic Council resolved. 

Private Chinese assets abroad have been 
estimated at US$300,000,000 to US$500,000,- 
coo. A decision to liquidate these accounts 
was made maily for the purpose of absorbing 
these large Chinese holdings for the stabiliza- 
tion of the nation’s financial position. 

As early as last spring, the Chinese Ministry 
of Finance called upon the various banks of 
China to make known the names of Chinese 
depositors. This request was ignored, and 
authoritative sources in Shanghai are re- 
ported to believe that the implementation of 
the resolution of the National Economic 
Council probably will not be carried out be- 
cause of the reluctance of foreign banks to 
submit the names of private Chinese de- 
positors. In order for the resolution of the 
National Economic Council to become law, it 
would have to be approved by the Legislative 
Yuan and State Council, the-American Con- 
sulate General at Shanghai reports. Unof- 
ficial comments in the Shanghai press indi- 
cate that approval by the Legislative Yuan 
and State Council is unlikely; nevertheless, 
prominence given to the resolution by the 
press may have some significance. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Settlement of Foreign Exchange Proceeds 
on Export Consignments.—In accordance 
with Central Bank of China Circular No. 111, 
dated August 30, 1947, Appointed Banks have 
been notified in regard to the regulations 
concerning the settlement of foreign ex- 
change proceeds on export consignments, 
i. e., shipments made not under letter of 
credit. 

In the case of goods exported prior to 
August 16, 1947, for which foreign exchange 
has not been sold: Foreign exchange proceeds 
from consignments, if sold within the time 
limits set forth in Circular Letter No. 85 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 29, 
1947, p. 12) are to be settled at the current 
open market rate as announced by the For- 
eign Exchange Equalization Fund Committee; 
where foreign exchange proceeds have not 
been sold within these time limits, settle- 








Inoculation Required for Passen- 
gers To China Touching Typhus- 
Infected Ports 


According to information received from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, the 
local quarantine service requires typhus inoc- 
ulation for steamship passengers touching 
typhus-infected ports—Yokohama and Kobe, 
Japan, at present. Otherwise, only vaccina- 
tion against smallpox and cholera inoculation 
are required. 








ment is to be made at the open-market rate 
prevailing on the last day of the time limit. 
For consignments exported before August 16 
for which there was no open market rate, 
settlemént of the relative exchange is to be 
made at the Central Bank of China’s Official 
rate CN$12,000 to US$1). 

On consignments shipped on or after Au- 
gust 16: Foreign exchange proceeds, if sold 
cr surrendered within the specified time lim- 
its, must be settled at the above-mentioned 
open-market rate not later than 3 days fol- 
lowing receipt of cable or mail advice of 
collection from the exporter’s branches, 
agents, or correspondents abroad; foreign 
exchange which is not delivered or sold 
within the time limits specified in circular 
No. 85 will be settled at the open-market rate 
prevailing on the last day of the relevant 
time limit for the consignment. 

Foreign Merciant Vessels May Continue to 
Enter and Clear More Than One Chinese 
Port.—Extending indefinitely a similar order 
issued in March 1946, Shanghai Customs No- 
tification No. 148, dated August 15, 1947, per- 
mits merchant vessels of countries having 
reciprocal treaties with China to continue 
after March 31, 1947, to call at more than one 
Chinese port to discharge cargo and passen- 
gers from abroad and to load cargo and pas- 
sengers for abroad. Such vessels, however, 
may not engage in coastal trade. 

Import License Required for Commercial 
Parcel-Post Packages Valued Under $50—In 
accordance with Shanghai Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 149, dated August 18, 1947, only par- 
cel-post packages the value of which does 
not exceed US$50 or its equivalent in foreign 
currency and the contents of which are not 
intended for sale may be imported into 
China without a license. Entry of parcels 
for commercial purposes is not permitted 
without a license even when valued under 
US¢50. The onus of proving that a parcel 
is not intended for trading purposes rests 
with the addressee. 

Parcel-post packages may contain Sched- 
ule IV items only when sent as “unsolicited 
gifts." It is understood that this provision 
is liable to be withdrawn if later found neces- 
sary on the ground of abuse, according to 
information received by the American Con- 
sulate General, Shanghai, from the Export 
Import Board. 

Smuggled Export of Wolfram From South 
China.—According to a statement released 
on August 26, 1947, by the National Re- 
sources Commission of China, a thorough 
investigation is being made cf the smug- 
gling of wolfram from the regions of Kwan- 
tung and Kwangsi. However, the Commis- 
sion states, on the basis of an analysis made 
of trade returns and stocks, that the actual 
amount of smuggled wolfram is not unduly 
large. 

Trade returns released by the Hong Kong 
government indicate that during the 
9-month period, October 1946 to June 1947, 
Hong Kong exported to Russia 1,012 metric 
tons of wolfram, and to Sweden, France, the 
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United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Belgium a total of 371 tons. 

The shipment to Russia was made by the 
National Resources Commission under 
terms of the Sino-Soviet barter agreement 
concluded early in the Sino-Japanese War, 
which stipulates that repayment will be 
made by the shipment of Chinese agricul- 
tural and mineral products, the latter of 
which is handled by the Commission. In 
the opinion of the Commisison, the 371l-ton 
shipment to other countries probably in- 
cluded smuggled cargo, although at the time 
of Japan’s surrender there was an enemy 
stock of about 400 tons of wolfram in Hong 
Kong, and some of the 371 tons shipped to 
other countries may have come from this 
stock. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated September 5, 1947) 


Although the Bank of the Republic has 
not released official statistics on its actual 
position, according to figures published 
in the press, the value of gold and dollar 
holdings of the Bank had dropped to a 
little more than 203,000,000 pesos, as of 
the end of July. Inasmuch as reserves 
had tetaled 308,000,000 pesos on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, at the official exchange rate 
of 1.75 pesos per dollar this represents an 
unfavorable balance of exchange for 
Colombia of approximately $57,000,000 
for the first 7 months of 1947. 

Preparation of individual exchange 
quotas for importers has been completed, 
and they were able to apply for licenses 
against the quotas, starting September 1. 
It is reported that applications for about 
$100,000,000 worth of licenses were re- 
ceived by the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports, and Exports on the first 
day the quotas went into effect. 

Resolution No. 175 of the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange, Imports, and Exports 
issued August 20, has modified a previous 
resolution which established new types of 
delayed-payment and nonreimbursable 
import licenses. Under the new resolu- 
tion, three classes of delayed-payment 
licenses will be issued: (1) Licenses of 
commercial reimbursement, where the 
importer agrees to make payment not 
earlier than 6 months after the arrival 
of the merchandise in the country; (2) 
first-class licenses of gradual reimburse- 
ment, where the importer agrees to pay 
in 12 monthly installments, which will 
begin upon the arrival of the merchan- 
dise in the country; and (3) second-class 
licenses of gradual reimbursement, where 
the 12 monthly installments will begin a 
year after the arrival of the merchandise. 

It is contemplated that these delayed- 
payment licenses will be issued when 
there is not sufficient exchange available 
to fill the monthly individual quotas 
which have been established. 
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The nonreimbursable licenses, which 
do not entitle the importer to receive 
official exchange with which to make 
payment, are now to be treated as capital 
imports. 

The exchange-control authorities con- 
sider that with resolution No. 175 and 
the issuance of nonreimbursable import 
licenses, they have in effect legalized a 
free market in the purchase and sale of 
dollar exchange. It is expected that the 
volume of such nonreimbursable licenses 
applied for will increase in coming 
months as Colombian firms become more 
accustomed to dealing in the free-ex- 
change market. During August, it is un- 
derstood that about $5,000,000 in nonre- 
imbursable licenses were included in a 
total of about $34,000,000 worth of li- 
censes issued. Importers report that ap- 
plications for nonreimbursable licenses 
receive little scrutiny and are being is- 
sued without any visible restrictions. The 
exchange free market is reported to be 
very active these days, with the dollar 
being quoted at between 2.10 pesos and 
2.30 pesos. It is understood that most 
large transactions are being made at the 
lower figure. Utilization of this source 
of foreign exchange now will make pos- 
sible the importation of many items 
which have been blocked almost com- 
pletely by previous exchange restrictions. 

The monthly exchange quotas for Co- 
lombians living abroad have been re- 
duced again. Individuals now will be en- 
titled to receive remittances of only $800 
per month; heads of families may receive 
$800, with an additional $500 for the 
wife, and $200 for each child. Individual 
quotas had been set at $2,000 in March 
and had been cut recently to $1,000. 

Although midyear reports of Colom- 
bian industries showed substantial 
profits, and comparatively large divi- 
dends were paid, activity on the Bogota 
stock exchange has been rather quiet in 
the past few months. All stocks have 
been holding the levels they reached 
after the sharp declines experienced 
earlier in the year. The volume of sales 
fell off to 9,000,000 pesos during August, 
compared with averages of about 14,000,- 
000 in the first few months of this year, 
and a monthly average of 16,000,000 
pesos during 1946. 

During August the value of new con- 
struction permits taken out in Bogota 
fell off sharply from figures registered 
in July when a temporary improvement 
had been noted. Since the beginning 
of 1947, construction activity in Bogota, 
where more than 40 percent of the na- 
tion’s new building has been taking 
place, has been running about 50 percent 
below boom-year figures of 1946. Simi- 
lar trends have been reported in most 
Colombian cities. Builders claim that 
they are encountering difficulty in ob- 
taining credits to complete buildings 


already begun, or to initiate new projects, 
and that this factor has been responsible 
mainly for the slump. Other reasons 
cited are the continuing shortages of 
builders’ hardware, fixtures, and mate- 
rials, further complicated by the difficul- 
ties in obtaining import licenses; labor 
troubles; and _ rent-control measures 
which make investment in building less 
desirable. 

In accordance with a tentative agree- 
ment reached earlier in the year between 
the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council and representatives of the Co- 
lombian Government, the Minister of 
Finance has presented a project of law 
to the Congress providing for a guaranty 
by the Nationai Government of new bond 
issues which are to be used in the settle- 
ment of defaulted departmental and 
municipal bonds. United States inves- 
tors hold more than $40,000,000 worth of 
11 bond issues of 6 departmental govern- 
ments and 2 cities which have been in 
default for approximately 15 years. The 
Minister’s project includes provisions for 
guaranteeing foreign exchange sufficient 
for servicing the new bonds and would 
authorize the National Government to 
establish the necessary budget credits 
with which to meet the obligations, in 
the event the debtor entities default 
again. 

Following long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions, in which no agreement had been 
reached on the sale to the municipality 
of the Cali power plant, owned by the 
Compania Colombiana de Electricidad, 
a subsidiary of Electric Bond and Share 
Co., on August 26 the Judge of the Civil 
Circuit Court in Cali handed down an 
order expropriating the plant. The ex- 
propriation value was set at 3,620,948 
pesos, a sum reported to be considerably 
below the value which the company 
placed on its property. The expropria- 
tion order has been a matter for munici- 
pal rejoicing in Cali, where electric- 
power facilities have been inadequate. 
In the face of the Municipality’s refusal 
to renew its contract, the company had 
been loath to invest in new equipment 
for expansion. Although Cali’s electric- 
power problems are still far from being 
solved, it is hoped that the breaking of 
this stalemate will be a step toward 
furthering the industrial development of 
the city, which has been one of the pro- 
gressive industrial centers in Colombia 
during the past few years. 

The enabling decree, issued August 22, 
puts into effect law No. 106, of 1946, 
which created the National Institute of 
Forestry Development. The Institute 
will have a working capital of 500,090 
pesos, to be obtained from allotments in 
the national budget, and from fees re- 
ceived for forest concessions. It will 
have as its prime objectives the conser- 
vation and reforestation of forest lands, 
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and the development of these industries. 
The Institute also will control the ex- 
portation of forest products. 

Port authorities have made progress 
in clearing the backlog of cargo from 
Colombia’s Caribbean ports. However, 
the silting up of the channel approach to 
Barranquilla has made it necessary for 
large vessels to unload at Cartagena. 
The Minister of Public Works has an- 
nounced that he is requesting appropria- 
tions of more than 16,000,000 pesos with 
which to purchase dredging equipment, 
on which bids have been received during 
the past year, and to carry out a project 
which will insure the permanent naviga- 
bility of the Barranquilla channel. The 
task of keeping cargo moving througn 
Cartagena and Barranquilla to the in- 
terior has been complicated again by the 
complete paralyzation of barge traffic on 
the Magdalena River as a result of an 
unseasonable dry spell. 

It has been announced recently that 
only 220 kilometers remain to be com- 
pleted on the Eastern Trunk Highway 
which will connect Barranquilla with 
Bogota. The highway already is pass- 
able during the dry season and some 
5,000 vehicles have made the run. Com- 
pletion of the highway will eliminate the 
dependence on the always unreliable 
Magdalena River, over which approxi- 
mately 40 percent of Colombian import 
and export cargo must be moved at pres- 
ent. 

The Flota Mercante Grancolombiana 
has sent out invitations to bid on six new 
10,000-ton freighters to add to its fleet 
of eight CI-MAVI cargo vessels already 
in operation between Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador, and Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast ports of the United States. 
The Colombian National Federation of 
Coffee Growers, an important stock- 
holder in the Flota, is requiring that ex- 
porters effect shipments of coffee in 
Flota bottoms, before it will release for 
export its accumulated stocks of coffee. 

The Colombian coffee market during 
August was exceptionally good when the 
highest prices since the start of the year 
were registered. Early in the month the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers 
began to sell its accumulated stocks to 
exporters at prices slightly higher than 
the guaranteed prices it had paid the 
growers, plus storage and transportation 
costs. Sales of remaining interior stocks 
were monopolized by exporters willing to 
pay more than the Federation’s guaran- 
teed prices. The month ended with 
Medellin ccffee selling at 31 U.S. cents a 
pound. The Exchange Control’s mini- 
mum prices reached peak figures. Sales 
of Medellin coffee were permitted to be 
registered at no less than $44 per bag of 
70 kilograms, and Bogota and Girardot 
coffee at $43 per bag. Exports jumped to 
427,912 bags of 60 kilograms, after lagging 
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at 276,559 bags in July and 205,987 bags 
in June. Of the total August exports, 
413,353 bags were destined for the United 
States. 

In coffee circles, the most important 
development during the month was the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of Coffee 
Exporters at which were discussed the 
major problems currently confronting 
the industry. After months of agitation 
by the exporters to permit Colombian 
coffee to be sold to Europe against cur- 
rencies of the importing countries, rather 
than dollars, and following a strong reso- 
lution on the subject enunciated during 
the conference, the Bank of the Republic 
and the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports have agreed in 
principle to permit this practice. No 
sales have been made on this basis inas- 
much as the problem of currencies which 
will be acceptable to the Bank of the 
Republic is still under consideration. 

Another point on which exporters won 
approval during the conference was the 
reduction of rail freight rates on export 
coffee between Girardot and Buenaven- 
tura, which were lowered from 43.72 pesos 
a ton to 36.62 pesos. This concession is 
particularly advantageous now when the 
Magdalena River traffic is at a standstill 
and the bulk of coffee shipments must be 
made through Buenaventura. 


Kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Men’s Hats and Caps Subject to Increased 
Import Duty.—The Irish Government has in- 
creased the full rate of duty on imports of 
men’s felt hats and caps from 25 percent ad 
valorem to 75 percent, with a minimum 
tariff of 5s. 71d. each, effective August 27, 
19477 The duty on hats and caps of British 
manufacture will be 50 percent ad valorem, 
or a minimum of 3s. 9d. each. 

New Quota Period for Imports of Electric 
Filament Lamps.—The Irish Government has 
authorized the importation of 50,000 electric 
filament lamps between September 1, 1947, 
and February 28, 1948. 


El Salvador . 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated September 10, 1947) 


Salvadoran business activity has re- 
mained at a high level during recent 
weeks, in keeping with continued im- 
provement in the coffee market. Retail 
merchants enjoyed satisfactory sales 
during August and early September, with 
no decline in demand except for rayon 
and cotton textiles and for certain lines 
of household hardware. 

Textile inventories are overextended, 
and stock reducing sales, with price cuts 
of up to 30 percent, have been held in 
several of the larger stores. Except for 


textiles, however, there have been no 
significant price mark-downs. 

Shortages still exist in newsprint, ma- 
chinery, and construction supplies, with 
stocks of electrical conduits and wire 
virtually exhausted by the heavy demand 
resulting from the building boom. Nails, 
roofing materials, plumbing supplies, re- 
inforcing rods, and builders’ hardware 
remain in very short supply. 

Wholesale trade shows some signs of 
slackening—importers and merchants 
being apparently increasingly hesitant 
to place new orders under existing un- 
certainties as to future price trends. 
Also, there has been a growing tendency 
to reject import shipments, particularly 
in textile lines, and importers in a num- 
ber of cases have refused to take up 
sight drafts and have demanded dis- 
counts to meet prevailing market condi- 
tions and alleged price declines. 

Coffee prices are generally higher, 
fresh coffee bringing as much as 57 co- 
lones ($22.80) per quintal (525 pounds) 
of green beans, while sales to the New 
York market reached $28.27 per 100 
pounds f. o. b. Salvador for washed cof- 
fee of the 1946-47 crop. Registered sales 
during August totaled 44,498 bags (of 69 
kilograms each), of which 25,350 repre- 
sented advance sales against the 1947-48 
crop, currently estimated at 800,000 bags. 
These sales were made at prices as high 
as $27.38 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Salva- 
doran ports. Exports of coffee during 
August totaled 21,001 bags, leaving 
stocks in ports on August 31 of only 
45,086 bags. 

The locust plague which has periodi- 
cally threatened Salvadoran agriculture 
during 1947 has reached a critical stage 
with the coming of further swarms from 
Nicaragua and Honduras. The Govern- 
ment has spent about $400,000 in combat- 
ing the plague, largely in the purchase 
of insecticides, an airplane for dusting 
infested areas, and other equipment. In 
addition, the Cooperativa Algodonera 
Salvadorena has contributed personnel, 
equipment, and funds to the campaign. 
Aid has also been received from Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and the 
United States, and the employment of a 
United States agricultural expert trained 
in fighting insect pests is currently con- 
templated. 

The 1946-47 cotton crop is reported 
by the Cooperativa Algodonera Salva- 
dorena to total 93,860 quintals (9,517,354 
pounds) of lint cotton, of which 67 per- 
cent (62,662.96 quintals) was graded on 
United States standards as Middling or 
better. The 1946-47 figure fell only 
1,052 quintals short of the 94,912 quintals 
produced from the 1943-44 record crop 
and was nearly double the 1945-46 yield 
of 51,838 quintals. The 1947-48 crop is 
expected to yield in excess of 80,000 quin- 
tals, provided conditions are favorable. 
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The sugar supply situation continues 
uncertain. While exporters are appar- 
ently unable readily to dispose of a 
10,000-ton exportable surplus, the Min- 
istry of Economy is offering Govern- 
ment-owned sugar to the public at 9.3 
cents per pound, for the declared purpose 
of preventing speculation based on al- 
leged sugar shortages. The Govern- 
ment’s action in selling part of the 4,500,- 
900 pounds of sugar acquired under de- 
cree 215 of December 28, 1946, indicates 
that there are artificial or speculative 
sugar shortages in the domestic market, 
despite the existence of a large exportable 
surplus. 

The Ministry of Economy on August 
25 submitted to the National Legislative 
Assembly a proposal for the construction 
of a grain-storage and processing plant 
with a capacity of 200,000 quintals of 
101.41 pounds each. Under the plan, 
orders for materials, equipment, and 
machinery to a value of over $170,000 
are to be placed in the United States. 
The need for additional grain-storage 
and processing facilities has been made 
more apparent by the threat of shortage: 
resulting from the locust plague. 

The Ministry of Economy announced 
late in August that controls on the sale 
of iron and steel for construction pur- 
poses would remain in effect at least until 
November. The reasons given were the 
continued shortage of construction ma- 
terials, the marked increase in building 
projects, the necessity of guaranteeing 
supplies for Government construction 
work, and the reimposition of iron and 
steel allocations by the United States. 

Encouraged by the apparent disposi- 
tion of the National Legislative Assem- 
bly to grant duty and tax concessions 
and by a rapidly growing cement market, 
several groups of investors are now seek- 
ing an official concession for cement 
manufacture. Delivery of this essential 
building material at prices well below 
current levels has been promised, with 
at least one group offering to guarantee 
supplies for official construction at prices 
below 70 cents a bag. 

A second direct air service between 
San Salvador and the United States was 
announced by TACA during the month 
with the scheduling of a semiweekly 
DC-4 flight beginning late in September 
between the Salvadoran capital and 
Miami with a single stop at Habana. 
With TACA’s present semiweekly service 
to New Orleans, this company will, in 
the future, provide four direct services 
in four-motored aircraft between the 
United States and El Salvador each 
week. 

Official approval was given to the pro- 
posed 6,500,000-colones ($2,600,000) in- 
crease in the 1947 Salvadoran budget 
early in September. This supplement- 
ary appropriation raises the regular 
1947 budget to almost 54,000,000 colones 
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($21,600,000) , and the Minister of Econ- 
omy has implied that the final budget 
figure for 1947 might even reach 60,- 
000,000 colones (compared with 41,500,- 
000 colones in 1946). 

The Government on September 9, 
1947, called for bids for the construc- 
tion of a suspension bridge across the 
Lempa River between the towns of Zaca- 
tecoluca and Usulutan. Bids will be ac- 
cepted at the office of the Proveeduria 
General de la Republica in San Salva- 
dor until 9:00 a. m. on September 30. 
The cost of the bridge has been esti- 
mated at $2,000,000 (U. S. currency). 











Nigeria: Unlicensed Imports 
To Be Confiscated 


(American goods have been arriving in Ni- 
geria in substantial quantities without the 
Nigerian importer possessing an import license. 
The policy of the Nigerian Government has 
been to confiscate such goods and sell them at 
auction, and in exceptional cases to grant pet 
mits for the proceeds of the sale to be remitted 
to the shipper. In view of the continuing ship- 
ments without import licenses, however, it is 
reported that the Nigerian Government has de- 
cided to change its policy. 

Henceforth, all goods imported without a 
license will be confiscated by customs, sold at 
auction, and the proceeds turned over to the 
Government, except where the shipper is willing 
to pay for customs and bank charges and 
freight back to the United States. In that case, 
the goods will be returned to the sender. 
Nigerian banks will not assume responsibility 
for returning such goods unless provision is 
made for the payment of all charges. 

Inasmuch as import control requirements are 
similar for most British colonies, American 
exporters, especially those comparatively new 
to the field of foreign trade, are cautioned 
against shipping to a British colony unless 
assurance has been received that both an im 
port license and an exchange permit have been 
issued for each shipment. 








Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches of Domestic Manufacture: Con- 
sumption Tax Reduced; Additional Taz Re- 
pealed.—The internal consumption tax on 
matches of domestic manufacture has been 
reduced from 15 colones to 5 colones per lata, 
by legislative decree No. 171, published and 
effective August 27, 1947, and will remain 
in effect for a period of 8 years from that 
date. The term “lata” signifies 1,200 boxes 
containing from 35 to 40 matches each 
The retail price has been fixed at 0.03 colon 
per box. The consumption tax on imported 
matches, established by legislative decree No 
198 of September 28, 1933, remains at 15 
colones per lata. 

The additional tax of 5 colones per lata 
on matches of domestic manufacture has 
been repealed. 

(For announcement of the establishment 
of the consumption tax on imported and 
domestic matches, see COMMERCE REFORTsS of 
November 25, 1933; for establishment of the 
additional tax on domestically made matches, 
see COMMERCE REPORTS of July 13, 1940.) 

Wood for Match Manufacture: Exempt 
from Import Duty—Wood imported by the 
Fabrica de Fosforos (El Salvador’s only match 


factory) for the manufacture of matches will] 
be free of import duty for a period of 8 years 
from the effective date of the afore-men- 
tioned decree, provided that the factory reor- 
ganizes its operation on a modern basis and 
improves the quality and presentation of the 
matches produced within a 2-year period 


(guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Sugar: Rationing Abolished; Price 
Control Continued.—Government ration- 
ing of white refined sugar was abolished 
in Guatemala by an Executive resolution 
of August 30, 1947, effective September d, 
but maximum prices of sugar were not 
only maintained but were increased. The 
new wholesale sugar prices range from 
1.35 to 1.85 quetzales more per quintal, 
and retail prices, from 0.01 to 0.02 quetzal 
more per pound. Prices for the domestic 
market were fixed, according to zones, 
per quintal, as follows: Zone I: producer’s 
price, 6.50 quetzales; consumer’s price, 
7 quetzales; Zone II: producer’s price, 
6.90 quetzales; consumer's price, 8 quet- 
zales. 

Other provisions of the resolution pro- 
hibit the export of sugar so long as the 
domestic market is not adequately sup- 
plied and require the formation of a per- 
manent committee named by the Sugar 
Association to deal with the Ministry of 
Economy in any matters pertaining to 
the sugar industry. The measure is part 
of a program to discontinue gradually 
the Office of Economic Stabilization and 
to concentrate the remaining functions 
in the Ministry of Economy. 

Flour: Control of Internal Distribution 
Abolished.—Guatemalan controls over 
the distribution of wheat flour were re- 
moved, effective July 1, 1947, according 
to an announcement of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. However, the 
price-control measures imposed July 11, 
1946, by the Guatemalan Government 
remain in force. According to these 
measures, the wholesale price of flour 
was established at $6.60 per hundred- 
weight for first-grade flour and at $6.30 
per hundredweight for second-grade 
flour manufactured domestically. 
Wholesalers of imported flour were per- 
mitted to collect a profit of 75 cents per 
bag; retail sellers could charge a profit 
of only 25 cents per bag. 

The decision to remove distribution 
controls was made when it was ascer- 
tained that sufficient flour for Guate- 
mala’s current needs would be available 
from existing stocks, from domestic pro- 
duction, and through arrangements 
made for an emergency import quota 
from the United States. 

Construction Glass: Control of Internal 
Sales Abolished.—Guatemalan controls 
over the distribution of window glass and 
other glass used in construction work 
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have been removed by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, effective July 7, 
1947. Licenses for the sale of window 
and other construction glass were re- 
quired as a result of the shortage which 
developed in these materials shortly 
after the termination of the war. It is 
now reported that current importation 
of these articles is sufficient to meet the 
demand, thus permitting the withdrawal 
of distribution control. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consolidated Regulations Governing the 
Carrying of Firearms, Including Those for 
Hunting. The numerous and _ scattered 
regulations governing the carrying of fire- 
arms and of hunting guns by nationals, 
tourists, traveling agents, and persons in 
transit in Guatemala were consolidated by 
decree No, 386 of May 19, 1947, published in 
the Diario de Centro America of August 19, 
1947, and effective the following day. 

This decree provides that no person may 
carry firearms within the Republic without 
first having obtained a license from the 
Ministry of Government. In the Depart- 
ments, this license may be obtained from 
the government of the respective Depart- 
ment. To obtain a license to carry arms, the 
interested party first must prove his fitness 
by the testimony of two persons of honor- 
able standing 

Tourists and traveling agents must de- 
posit their firearms in the Office of the 
Commander of the port of debarkation and 
may regain possession of them upon leaving 
the country, or they may obtain a license to 
carry them into the country. Foreigners in 
transit from one port to another or to a point 
on the Guatemalan frontier, however, will 
be given a license free of charge for a lim- 
ited period of time. 

The annual fee (in U.S. currency) charged 
for carrying revolvers and the use of shot- 
guns for hunting are as follows: For each 
breach-loading shotgun of two or more bar- 
rels, $3; for each breach-loading shotgun of 
one barrel $2; for each shotgun of one or more 
barrels, $1; for each revolver, $10; for each 
run used as a showpiece, $1 

Licenses will be issued for the carrying of 
arms not registered as national. In no case 
will the carrying of firearms in cities be al- 
lowed unless the persons carrying them are 
merely passing through Persons bearing 
firearms without the corresponding license 
will be punishable under the penal code. 

Government decree No. 2395, article 43 of 
congressional decree No. 147 and all the regu- 
lations which oppose this law are canceled. 

Firearms: Decree Consolidating Previous 
Legislation Regulated —Decree No. 386 of May 
19, 1947, consolidating all previous legisla- 
tion dealing with controls over the carrying 
of firearms and hunting guns was imple- 
mented by a resolution dated August 11, 1947, 
published in the Diario de Centro America of 
August 19, 1947. 

The resolution specifies the information re- 
quired on the request for a license, the 
method of paying the corresponding fee and 
of renewing the license. It stipulates that 
shotguns shall not be loaded before reaching 
the hunting place and mentions the fine to 
be imposed for a violation thereof. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Erportation of Peanut Oil—Correction.— 
In an item appearing on page 14 of the July 
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12, 1947, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
under the general title “Hong Kong—Tariffs 
and Trade Controls,” it was stated that pea- 
nut oil had been added to the list of com- 
modities the export of which was prohibited. 
Actually, on May 21, 1947, peanut oil was 
restored to the group of commodities in 
short supply which require an export license. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 


(Dated September 2, 1947) 


Despite an encouraging rise in indus- 
trial production, which should help to 
curb further price inflation, Italy’s econ- 
omy in recent months has failed to sus- 
tain the export drive and, with the new 
harvest considerably below last year’s 
levels, has suffered a decline in food 
available from domestic production. 
The last two factors—by increasing 
Italy’s food import requirements and at 
the same time reducing the current for- 
eign-exchange receipts needed to pur- 
chase them—have aggravated the inher- 
ent weakness in the country’s payments 
position. New emphasis is thus given to 
the need for foreign financial aid if the 
level of recovery already reached is to be 
maintained. 

The quantity of cereals collected from 
farmers is expected to be small this 
year—about 1,150,000 metric tons. Of 
this, 850,000 tons had been collected by 
August 18. To meet present rations, a 
total from all sources of 4,400,000 tons is 
needed for the year. 

The 1947-48 food outlook is, therefore, 
unfavorable, Total domestic production 
of foods this year (measured in calo- 
ries) is only about three-fourths of pre- 
war, whereas the population is 9 percent 
larger. The net availability of food per 
capita from all sources will total only 
about three-fourths as many calories as 
prewar, even with food imports three 
times as great. Average calories per 
person per day are calculated at 2,120 
(wine and beer included) as compared 
with 2,640 prewar. Of the calories in 
prospect, 1,670 will be from domestic 
production and the remainder from im- 
ports. Food exports probably will 
amount to about 30 calories per capita. 
Cereal producers are expected to have 
an average diet of 2,700 calories, 
whereas the nonproducer diet will aver- 
age 1,915. In the nonproducer diet, it 
is estimated that 1,140 calories will come 
from legally rationed foods, 580 from un- 
rationed foods, and about 190 from 
black-market purchases. Because of 
high prices on the free and black market, 
many low-income city consumers will 
have diets below 1,500 calories. [Edi- 
tor’s note: Present cereal allocations to 
Italy from exporting countries are sub- 
stantially lower than the quantities re- 


quired to approximate the foregoing cal- 
ory figures. Moreover, it is uncertain 
whether Italy will be able to pay for even 
the quantities thus allocated.] 

The domestic coal allocation for June 
was 810,000 metric tons, for July 828,000 
tons, and for August 1,169,000 tons (in- 
cluding a supplemental allocation of 
300,000 tons), as compared with a 
monthly average of 610,000 tons during 
the first quarter and 780,000 tons during 
the second quarter of the year. Imports 
during the last quarter of 1947, based on 
recommendations of the European Coal 
Organization, reportedly will exceed 
2,500,000 tons; with domestic ccal added, 
it should therefore be possible to dis- 
tribute well over 900,000 tons monthly 
within the country. ([Editor’s note: 
This will be possible only if sufficient 
dollar exchange is somehow made avail- 
able to pay for coal imports. ] 

Recognition of the serious Italian 
financial position was evident in several 
developments during July and August. 
On July 4, an agreement was signed ex- 
tending the United States Foreign Re- 
lief Program to Italy, and on August 27 
the first shipment under the aid pro- 
gram, called “AUSA” (Assistance 
U. S. A.) in Italy, arrived at Genoa. 

Assistance of a different kind was an- 
nounced in early August by the Export- 
Import Bank, which has extended cred- 
its of $10,000,000 to FIAT (automotive- 
steel products group), $9,000,000 to 
Montecatini (chemicals, mining), and 
$4,000,000 to Pirelli (rubber products), 
as part of the $100,000,000 in credits 
earmarked for Italian industries in Jan- 
uary 1947. 

On August 14, agreements were signed 
in Washington, D. C., involving the 
settlement of outstanding wartime finan- 
cial accounts between the United States 
and Italian Governments, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the return of 
Italian properties blocked or vested in 
the United States, and of American prop- 
erties sequestered in Italy, the transfer 
to Italy or replacement of its ships seized 
or acquired by the United States during 
the war and subsequently lost, the pay- 
ment of Italian prisoners of war, the 
liquidation of German assets located in 
Italy, and other matters. Agreement 
also was. reached to negotiate a new 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation between the two countries; 
formal discussions were expected to be- 
gin in Rome in September. ([Editor’s 
note: The negotiations actually began on 
September 16.] 

An agreement with China was con- 
cluded in August, settling certain claims 
arising out of the war, and negotiations 
have been in progress with France with 
respect to claims arising under the Peace 
Treaty. Ratification of the Treaty by the 
U.S. S. R. took place on August 29, thus 
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completing the initial steps required to 
bring the Treaty into force. [Editor’s 
note: The Treaty became effective at 
Monday midnight, Greenwich Mean 
Time, September 15.] 

The Italian Council of Ministers ap- 
proved at the end of August an economic 
program of which the most important 
specific proposals included (1) a request 
to the Export-Import Bank for a second 
$100,000,000 line of credits, (2) a request 
to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction for a loan of $250,000,000 for 
reconstruction projects, (3) taxation 
benefits for foreign capital which may be 
invested in reconstruction and land im- 
provement projects, (4) the collection of 
grains and fats on a producer-quota 
basis for the 1947-48 crop years, (5) 
preferential distribution of fertilizers 
and fuels to farmers in relation to their 
quotas for wheat deliveries, and (6) 
measures to enforce the employment of 
surplus farm labor. Other proposals 
which were announced were intended to 
increase the supply of foods and con- 
sumer goods, provide additional distri- 
bution to the needier classes, tighten 
price controls and provide more rigorous 
punishment (including property seques- 
tration by the Government) for viola- 
tions of price and distribution controls. 

Industrial production indexes as pub- 
lished by the Italian Confederation of 
Industry show that by May the monthly 
production of textiles, minerals, metals, 
construction materials, and _ electric 
power had risen to an average of 61 per- 
cent of the 1939 level. The general in- 
dexes for the first 4 months of 1947 were 
43, 42, 47, and 52, respectively. In view 
of increased availability of coal and raw 
materials during recent months, it is 
estimated that production will attain 
about 80 percent of the prewar level dur- 
ing the normally peak month of Sep- 
tember. (The Confederation’s index 
would be somewhat higher, it is said, 
if indexes for building activity, food proc- 
essing, and for the mechanical industry 
were included.) 

Although industrial production has 
risen, export trade has failed to reach 
the expected level, and there has been a 
particular decline in trade with hard- 
currency countries such as the United 
States. Exports to the United States 
during the first 4 months averaged less 
than $3,500,000, or about one-half the 
monthly average during the last quarter 
of 1946. [Editor’s note: No improvement 
has appeared in later months.] 

The tonnage of the merchant marine 
has increased by more than 50 percent 
since the beginning of 1947. Most of the 
increase is accounted for by purchases 
abroad of 92 vessels totaling 551,000 tons. 

Extending its network of commercial 
and financial agreements with other 
European countries, Italy signed new 
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agreements with Spain on July 1, with 
Czechoslovakia on July 2, with the Occu- 
pation Zones in Germany (that with the 
Soviet Zone being effective July 1, and 
that with the Anglo-American Zone July 
11), and with France on July 25. The 
last-mentioned agreement, as a result of 
recent price and exchange-rate difficul- 
ties, provides that the great bulk of com- 
merce between the two countries will 
henceforth be conducted on the basis of 
“reciprocity transactions,” similar to 
barter. Trade negotiations continue 
with a number of other countries, those 
with Argentina and Yugoslavia report- 
edly being on the point of conclusion. As 
distinct from intergovernmental ar- 
rangements, it is reported that the Ital- 
ian Government is also negotiating with 
private financial interests in Canada for 
credits to the extent of $50,000,000 for 
industrial purchases in that country. 

Italian exporters of cotton and wool 
textiles have been granted special for- 
eign-exchange facilities which in effect 
constitute a modification of the existing 
“50 percent system” in their favor, mak- 
ing it possible for those groups to retain 
the use of more than half of the foreign 
exchange received from their exports. 
The new measures allow cotton-textile 
exporters a foreign-exchange credit of 
$1 per kilogram of cotton in the product 
exported (enabling the exporter to pur- 
chase raw cotton abroad as a replacement 
for the quantity exported) and, in addi- 
tion, grant him one-half of the remain- 
ing foreign-exchange proceeds from the 
export. With respect to wool textiles, the 
wool industry through its Association is 
permitted to retain 25 percent of the 
total foreign-exchange proceeds from 
exports, and to allocate these funds to 
individual producers for imports of raw 
wool, over and above the 50 percent of 
foreign exchange to which individual ex- 
porters are entitled under the normal 
system. 

On August 2, the official rate of ex- 
change between the lira and the dollar 
was raised from 100 lire per dollar, orig- 
inally fixed in 1943, to 350 lire per dollar. 
By this action, also, the 125 percent 
“equalization-fund quota’ which pre- 
viously had been applied to the official 
rate, giving an “official” exchange rate of 
225 lire per dollar, was abolished. The 
new official rate of 350 is now averaged 
with the free-market quotations for “ex- 
port dollars” under the 50 percent sys- 
tem, to give the fluctuating export rate 
of exchange. The latter averaged about 
560 lire per dollar during August. 

Production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in Italy has increased significantly dur- 
ing the past 6 months as a result of 
plant reconstruction, arrivals of good- 
grade coking coal, and improvement in 
the power situation. Nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer production, which was 25,000 met- 


ric tons (nitrogen equivalent) for the 
second half of 1946, rose to 30,000 tons 
during the first half of 1947 and is esti- 
mated at 63,000 for the second half of the 
year. Because of shipping difficulties, 
phosphate-rock arrivals from French 
North Africa have fallen considerably 
below the monthly average goal of 67,000 
metric tons, and as a result total phos- 
phate fertilizer production for the year 
ended July 1, 1947, was only 150,000 tons. 

In an attempt to ameliorate the pub- 
lic-budget position, the Government in 
the past 2 months has ordered increases 
in the prices of many public services and 
subsidized commodities. Higher rail- 
way and postal rates and higher prices 
for tobacco are expected to reduce the 
budget deficit by about 55,000,000,000 lire 
on an annual basis. The price of bread 
has been increased, but the added cost 
to the consumer has been passed to the 
producer without reduction in expense 
to the Government. The sugar price, 
recently doubled, is partly subsidized as 
a production incentive. Electric-power 
rates were raised by 100 percent during 
August, but the new rates (only 14 times 
prewar) were still low in relation to other 
prices. The price of gas was similarly 
raised. The block on rents at only 
about 2.5 times the prewar level remains 
unchanged. 

To combat inflation generally and to 
reduce the cost of living, the Government 
has reestablished direct controls over the 
extension of bank credit, particularly to 
firms which might seek to finance the 
hoarding of new production by this 
means. 

Wholesale prices, according to avail- 
able statistics, were slightly lower in July 
than in the preceding month, despite a 
small increase in those prices which are 
subject to price control. The general 
level was reported at between 63 and 70 
times the 1938 level, depending on the 
index chosen; controlled prices averaged 
about 48 times the 1938 level, and the 
free-market and black-market prices av- 
eraged about 92 as high, having dropped 
from 106 in June. There is no reliable 
index of the general retail price level. 

The general cost of living in Italy’s 
four largest cities, measured on the basis 
of a theoretical family budget, reached 
in June 1947 an average level about 45 
times as high as in 1938. This compares 
with a level about 35 times as high as in 
January 1947, indicating an increase of 
about 30 percent since the beginning of 
the year. There was an 8 to 10 percent 
rise in June over May. The cost of foods 
included in the family budget has risen 
in June to an average of some 60 times 
the prewar level. Clothing costs aver- 
aged about 70 times as great as prewar 
costs, but heat and light cost only about 
17 times as much, and miscellaneous liv- 
ing expenses about 33 times. 
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New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Review of Import Licenses for United States 
and Canada.—As a result of dollar shortages 
and plans now under way to assist the United 
Kingdom in its present crisis, the New Zea- 
land Minister of Finance announced Sep- 
tember 17 that all outstanding import li- 
censes for the United States and Canada 
were to be returned to Customs for review 
in regard to the absolute essentiality of the 
goods. Banks will withhold exchange against 
existing United States and Canadian li- 
censes until endorsed and approved by Cus- 
toms on this basis. According to the New 
Zealand Reserve Bank, this will not affect 
bona fide contracts accepted by firms for 
goods under 1947 licenses which arrive in 
New Zealand not later than December 31, 
1947, or irrevocable letters of credit already 
issued. 


Nicaragua 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated September 10, 1947) 


Nicaragua’s commercial and economic 
activity progressively deteriorated during 
August and the first part of September 
as a result of continued political insta- 
bility and increased restrictions on for- 
eign exchange. These new restrictions 
were initiated during the first part of 
August when the National Bank of 
Nicaragua temporarily suspended the 
selling of dollar exchange pending the 
expansion of the list of merchandise 
classified as “luxury or superfluous” for 
which no foreign exchange would be al- 
located. A list of essential imports for 
the payment of which exchange would 
be made available was published in the 
local press on August 22. All other goods 
were declared to be “luxury or super- 
fluous” for the time being. However, 
after a few days it became apparent that 
the Banco Nacional, through the 
Comision Reguladora de Comercio, did 
not intend to issue import permits freely 
even for those items that had been de- 
clared essential on the August 22 list. 

On September 6 the climax was 
reached with the issuance to the local 
press, by the Comision Reguladora de 
Comercio, of a statement to the effect 
that, in view of unusually heavy imports 
during the first 8 months of 1947 and of 
large orders in transit or already au- 
thorized, no further import permits 
would be granted for the time being. It 
was stated, however, that a constant 
check would be made to avoid actual 
shortages of vital commodities and to 
prevent undue price inflation. 

Though it is too soon as yet to judge 
the effect on local commerce of this lat- 
est and most drastic measure, black- 
market exchange rates have already 
risen from 5.50 to 6 cordobas per dollar, 
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and it seems logical to predict an addi- 
tional, substantial rise in black-market 
exchange quotations, as merchants at- 
tempt to secure their own dollars for 
necessary imports and personal use. 
Currently there are few black-market 
transactions for the reason that the 
demand for dollars exceeds the supply. 

Nicaragua’s foreign trade for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 continued at record 
levels. Imports during the months in 
question were: April, $1,527,262; May, 
$1,958,908; and June $1,660,972; exports 
for the same period were: April, $2,858,- 
132; May, $2,113,299; and June, $2,288,- 
488. 

In contrast to the gloomy picture pre- 
sented by Nicaragua’s current commer- 
cial and foreign-exchange situation are 
generally favorable agricultural pros- 
pects. Acreage devoted to sugarcane and 
sesame, both important export crops, 
have been increased approximately 25 
percent over last year. Also, the first 
harvests of corn and beans, now under 
way, give promise of abundant yields, 
which should do much to lower the cost 
of living for the average Nicaraguan. 
Rainfall thus far has been adequate and 
well distributed throughout agricultural 
areas. 

Forecasts have also been made for a 
much larger coffee harvest for 1947-48. 
Since this product is the largest agricul- 
tural export of the country, and a prime 
source of much-needed foreign exchange, 
the importance of this year’s harvest can 
hardly be overemphasized. 

Unemployment is becoming an in- 
creasingly serious problem. The Govern- 
ment continues to curtail its road-build- 
ing and construction programs and has 
even drastically reduced maintenance 
crews for these activities. In view of 
diminished sales, many merchants are 
now reducing their sales forces. One of 
the two local textile mills is considering 
laying off part of its workers, since tex- 
tiles are piling up in the warehouse. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Imported Goods Declared “Luzury or 
Super fiuous”.—The Nicaraguan Commission 
to Regulate Commerce, in a press release of 
September 6, 1947, declared that all imported 
merchandise is temporarily considered “lux- 
ury or superfluous.” No dollar exchange will 
be made available for the importation of 
goods so designated, according to the Com- 
mission’s previous press release of August 
22, 1947. However, the Commission will 
check continually the stocks on hand in 
order to avoid actual shortages of vital com- 
modities and may in the future grant quotas 
for such goods. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License and Exchange Controls 
Tightened.—The Norwegian Government has 
tightened its import license and exchange 


controls in order to check the heavy drain 
on its foreign-exchange holdings, according 
to a communication received from the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Oslo, September 20, 1947. 

It is advisable, therefore, that American 
exporters trading with Norway obtain as- 
surances from Norwegian importers, before 
making shipment, that they have received 
the necessary exchange allocation to pay for 
the shipment as well as an import license, 
since possession of an import license no 
longer carries with it the assurance of the 
availability of dollar exchange. 

Norges Bank has announced the avail- 
ability of dollar exchange for payment for 
all imports which have arrived in Norway, 
which were en route or were shipped prior 
to September 23, and which are covered by 
valid registered import licenses. The avail- 
ability of foreign exchange for shipments 
after September 23 is to be determined on 
the basis of the need for imports. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated September 14, 1947) 


Business was slow in Panama during 
August. No sharp decline occurred, but 
the backlog of surplus cash has been 
used up in purchasing merchandise. Al- 
though merchants appeared to be 
stocked fairly well in most types of 
goods, prices continued to rise, and there 
was complaint about the high cost of 
living. Collections were fairly good with 
only a few concerns asking for additional 
time on their sight drafts. Construction 
activities continued at a high level, pri- 
vate residences under construction dur- 
ing the month having been valued at ap- 
proximately $450,000. On September 14, 
a large beverage-bottling company re- 
duced the price of its product from 19 
to 5 cents per bottle. The company be- 
lieves that the resultant volume of sales 
will justify the reduction in price. 

During the latter part of August ru- 
mors circulated among local businessmen 
that the Government of Panama pro- 
posed to control imports in order to re- 
duce the drain of dollars from the 
Republic. The President stated at a 
press conference that “this would prove 
almost impossible principally because of 
the operations of private banks in the 
Canal Zone.” Prior to the President’s 
statement, the Chamber of Commerce 
had requested the Government not to 
institute any measures toward the con- 
trol of imports or the exportation of cur- 
rency. 

In its monthly publication for August, 
the Chamber of Commerce urged the 
Panamanian Government to organize a 
distributing medium through the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the excellent market po- 
tentialities of United States Govern- 
ment agencies in the Canal Zone. Sup 
plying the needs of these agencies would 
contribute substantially to the economy 
of Panama. 
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A Presidential decree of September 
10, 1947, fixes the landing charges and 
rental on ramp and parking space at the 
new national airport and provides that a 
fuel tax of 14% cents per gallon will be 
assessed. The announced schedule of 
rates shows that fees will be consider- 
ably higher than those in effect at the 
Canal] Zone airport. 

The Companhia Panamena de Aviacion 
moved its operations from Albrook Field 
to the national airport on September 6, 
from where daily flights will be made to 
various points in the interior. All equip- 
ment for the maintenance of planes has 
been moved to the new airport. 

Construction work on the airport at 
Bocas del Toro was progressing satisfac- 
torily. Of the total runway of 3,000 feet, 
1,300 feet have been completed. The 
Sinclair-Panama Oil Co. has lent consid- 
erable heavy equipment to the Govern- 
ment for this project, and the people of 
that area enthusiastically are watching 
the progress. 

During the latter part of August the 
Banco Agro-Pecuario contracted with a 
Nicaraguan exporter for the purchase of 
15,000 quintals of rice at $11.90 per 
quintal. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has announced that the National 
Fair will be held in the Province of Chi- 
riqui on February 21-29, 1948, inclusive. 
The President has pledged the coopera- 
tion of the National Government and has 
promised assistance within the limits of 
the national budget. The fair will cover 
all phases of agriculture and livestock 
pursuits in the Republic and will also 
include industrial exhibits. 

Decree No. 119 of August 5, 1947, of 
the Ministry of Labor, Social Welfare 
and Public Health requires that 10 per- 
cent of the crews of all Panama mer- 
chant marine vessels be of Panamanian 
nationality. This law supplements de- 
cree-law No. 8 of 1925, requiring that 
ships under the Panamanian flag carry- 
ing on international trade execute a 
shipping agreement between master and 
crew. The 10 percent requirement may 
be applied to foreigners married to Pana- 
manian citizens if a permanent residence 
is maintained in the Republic. 

The Government of Panama and the 
Compafiia Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz 
entered into final negotiations relative 
to a tract of land in the Paitilla-San 
Francisco area which will be used as the 
site for a new 30,000-kilowatt power 
plant. Engineers from the United States 
at present are conducting tests, and it is 
expected that the project will be com- 
pleted within the next 2 years. 

The Panama Government has an- 
nounced that the Banco Agro-Pecuario 
will pay rice producers $6 per quintal for 
unhulled rice produced during the next 
crop and that the Government will in- 
stall additional rice mills to take care 
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Export Credit Information on Latin American Countries 


Export collections paid by Latin American countries as a whole were generally 
somewhat slower during August than in July. This conclusion is based on the figures 
supplied by 12 New York City banks which report their collection experience in Latin 
America to this bank each month. About 56 percent of the total number of draft 
payments made by Latin American countries during August were prompt, 25.5 percent 
were 30 days slow and 4.5 percent were over 90 days slow. Since the start of this 
series of reports last spring, prompt collections for all of Latin America have shown 
a steady decline, from nearly 66 percent in May to 56 percent in August; during that 
period the principal increases have been in the proportion of collections 30 and 60 
days slow. 

Less than 40 percent of the number of collections paid by Argentina. Brazil, 
Colombia, and Dutch Guiana during August were prompt. The generally slower 
record of payments in Brazil during August reflected, in part, the rather large number 
of collections which, although due in July, were not paid until August because of the 
slowdown brought about by the recently instituted exchange regulations in that 
country. There was, however, a substantial increase in the number of Brazilian 
collections paid during August and a decline in the amount of collections outstanding 
in Brazil from 52.5 million dollars at the end of July to 49.8 million dollars on 
August 29. Countries which were noticeably slower in making payments during 
August included Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Salvador. Although Costa Rican 
collections continued slow, considerable improvement was evidenced during August. 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, and Mexico continued to lead 
in promptness. 

Total Latin American export collections outstanding at the 12 New York City 
banks on August 29, 1947, were 111.9 million dollars, compared with 112.5 million 
dollars at the end of July; confirmed export letters of credit outstanding for Latin 
America declined to 290.9 million dollars at the end of August from 295.5 million 
dollars on July 31. The total number of Latin American collections paid through 
the reporting banks during August was 17 percent lower than the number paid during 


July. 








formulated 
immigration policy aimed at assisting the 
country’s agriculture, 121 immigrants 
were expected from Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands (Spain) during September. The 
entry fee of $150 per person has been 
waived, and a committee under the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce has 


of the requirements of the small rice Under Panama’s recently 
producers. The price of $6 is understood 
to be a protective measure for the bene- 
fit of agriculturists, as well as to encour- 
age the production of native rice. 

The United States agricultural en- 
gineer now on detail to the Panama 
Government announced through the 











Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
that a short course in the operation and 
maintenance of farm machinery will be 
held at the National Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Divisa from October 6 to October 
25. The course of study will cover opera- 
tion, preventive maintenance, and ad- 
justments of various agricultural equip- 
ment. 

Because of increasing needs of Pa- 
nama’s National Railroad in Chiriqui, it 
has become necessary to place an order 
for five locomotives which will cost a 
total of $170,000. They are expected to 
be in service within a year. 

It was expected that the engineering 
studies for the fill of the Colon Free 
Trade Zone would be completed by De- 
cember. Work on the project should 
begin in January. Studies also are being 
conducted with regard to free trade zone 
shipping and handling rates, restrictions 
to activities, and sea-air connections to 
facilitate handling. 


been appointed to assist the immigrants 
in becoming oriented in order that they 
may begin work as soon as possible. 

A storm on August 20 caused great 
damage to banana plantations in Chiri- 
qui Province. The loss was estimated 
at 3,000,000 stems valued at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. Normal exports of 
400,000 to 500,000 stems a month cannot 
be resumed for about 6 months. Exports 
of bananas for the first 7 months of 1947 
totaled approximately 3,000,000 stems. 
The damage will affect seriously Pan- 
ama’s total export trade in 1947, as 
bananas comprise about 70 percent of the 
trade. 

During the latter part of August, Pres- 
ident Jimenez announced that the oil 
companies will request permission to in- 
crease the price of wholesale gasoline by 
2 cents. The President said that this 
request would be refused because the 
Government tax is now 17% cents per 
gallon (wholesale price is 11 cents per 
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gallon) and that if the price were in- 
creased now the Government would 
have to absorb a 2-cent loss, otherwise 
the retail price must be increased. 

The Panama National Brewery an- 
nounced that early next year it will begin 
a $2,000,000 construction program to 
eliminate the Atlas and Milwaukee in- 
stallations and consolidate those facili- 
ties in an expanded Balboa brewery. 
New York brewery engineers are working 
on the project, and the capacity will be 
increased by 85 percent. Brewery officials 
explained that 500,000 potential cus- 
tomers have been added by the opening 
of new roads in the interior, that produc- 
tion facilities are overcrowded, and that 
the expansion will allow improvement in 
the quality of the domestic product. 

At the end of August, the Tecnicultura, 
S. A., offered $50,000 worth of stock on 
the Panama market. The company was 
formed to raise truck produce under 
chemical treatment. Individual invest- 
ments are limited to $5,000. The com- 
pany, originally capitalized at $110,000, 
has sold to date $48,000 worth of stock. 
The new capital will be used to pour 
concrete beds measuring 60’ x 300’ for 
gravel, in which plants will be grown. 

At the end of August the Panama Na- 
tional University signed a contract with 
the Caja de Seguro Social, whereby the 
University will borrow $750,000 for the 
construction of a new university build- 
ing in El Cangrejo, a suburb of Panama 
City. The loan is for 5 years at an an- 
nual rate of interest of 5 percent. The 
Seguro Social will hold a mortgage on the 
University’s real estate valued at more 
than $3,000,000. 

A local company has entered into a 
contract with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Industry to estab- 
lish, within 1 year from the date of sign- 
ing the contract, a modern factory for 
the manufacture of food products, such 
as crackers, with a capital of $12,000. 
The contract expires January 14, 1971. 
The local company is granted exemption 
from all taxes on the factory. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Products Classified in Customs 
Tariff—The Panamanian Tariff Commission 
classified the following products under the 
tariff numbers indicated, on August 2, 1947, 
as published in the August 1947 issue of the 
Revista de la Camara de Comercio de Pan- 
ama: Cream shampoo, 547; herring, 89; 
“Sonotone” (hearing aid), 1700; fork lift 
trucks, art. 8; fiber glass, 410; ‘“‘Pride” (a soap 
powder), 551. In the case of a bulk ship- 
ment, the tax of 2 cents on each imported 
package, established by law No. 49 of Sep- 
tember 24, 1946, will be levied on each unit, 
of weight or volume (such as per ton), of 
the whole shipment. In the case of lumber, 
however, the tax will be levied on each de- 
clared unit, even when the invoice expresses 
the quantity in lineal or square feet. 

|For announcement of law No. 49, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 16, 
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1946. Field offices possessing copies of the 
Panamanian tariff should note therein the 
above information. | 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated September 5, 1947) 


In a Supreme Decree of August 12, 1947, 
designed to combat speculation in for- 
eign-exchange transactions, it was ruled 
that (1) only banks specially authorized 
and registered-exchange brokers may buy 
and sell privately owned exchange, and 
(2) unauthorized entities effecting ex- 
change transactions or brokers charging 
commissions higher than those pre- 
scribed by Lima Stock-Exchange regula- 
tions are subject to penalties for specula- 
tion. All banks since have been author- 
ized to buy and sell foreign exchange in 
the free market to cover public require- 
ments such as documentary credits, col- 
lections, imported merchandise, travelers 
checks and other transactions. 

Continuing its previous downward 
trend, the Peruvian sol depreciated in the 
free-exchange market from an average 
of 13.25 soles per dollar on July 26 to 
about 16 soles on August 29. The Na- 
tional Council of Foreign Trade believes 
that the new import regulations of Au- 
gust 26, under which all imports again 
are subject to license, will serve to halt 
further decline in the open-market value 
of the sol. 

Foreign-exchange acquisitions by the 
Central Reserve Bank and the commer- 
cial banks rose from $9,200,000 in June to 
$13,500,000 in July, and sales to the public 
increased from $10,200,000 to $13,100,000. 
The large expansion in purchases was at- 
tributed to the fact that more dollars 
were made available to the Central Bank 
by exporters. 

Imports for the first 5 months of 1947 
totaled 242,613 metric tons valued at 
431,812,916 soles, as compared with 216,- 
499 metric tons valued at 286,378,588 soles 
in the corresponding period of 1946. Ex- 
ports in 1947 were 645,949 metric tons 
valued at 393,461,117 soles, as compared 
with 759,569 metric tons valued at 367,- 
654,052 soles in the first 5 months of 1946. 
Duty collections in 1947 were 95,016,523 
soles; in 1946, 49,915,487 soles. 

Concern is growing daily among agri- 
cultural producers with respect to im- 
portation of insecticides and machinery 
for the 1948 crops. To help prevent a 
repetition of this year’s cotton losses 
from insects, the Peruvian Government 
has agreed to grant official exchange for 
800 tons of calcium arsenate-benzene 
hexachloride mixture, and about 600 tons 
calcium arsenate, but it is feared that 
the over-all shortage of dollars will delay 
the necessary early arrival of these quan- 
tities. About 100 tractors are reported 


on order for Peru, but this is much less 
than needed to offset shortages of labor 
and work stock, and to replace old ma- 
chines. 

Present forecast of the 1947 cotton crop 
are 1,250,000 to 1,300,000 quintals (of 46 
kilograms), compared with 1,549,178 
quintals in 1946. For the year ended 
July 31, 1947, exports of cotton were esti- 
mated at 1,666,091 quintals, exceeding 
the output of this period and reducing 
stocks to a normal level. Sugar output 
continues about as expected, with the 
1947 forecast holding at 400,000 metric 
tons. 

A reorganization of the Ministry of 
Agriculture is under way, with a view to 
decentralization with greater stress on 
local offices rendering services to farmers 
in individual communities. The new 
structure is expected to provide facilities 
for operation of more machinery pools, 
better allocation of insecticides and fer- 
tilizer, and ground-work for the 10-year 
agricultural-development program now 
being drafted. 

At the end of June, there were 3,011 
producing oil wells in Peru compared 
with 2,991 on March 31. A total of 
2,757,617 barrels of crude were refined 
in the second quarter of 1947, comparing 
rather well with the 2,771,922 barrels run 
during the corresponding period last 
year. Exports of petroleum products in 
1947 decreased from 1,657,294 barrels in 
the first quarter to 1,557,556 barrels dur- 
ing the second quarter, including only 
458,687 barrels of crude oil. On the 
other hand, petroleum products moving 
into domestic consumption increased 
from 57.5 percent to 58.1 percent of re- 
finery production. Despite repeated 
rises in crude quotations, prices for pe- 
troleum products remain subject to ceil- 
ings, which have been in effect for the 
last several years. 

Two oil workers’ strikes occurred dur- 
ing August. A strike at the Talara re- 
finery and oil field lasted from August 9 
to 15, and a sympathy strike at the Callao 
tank farm and terminal lasted from 
August 13 to 16. These were jurisdic- 
tional strikes involving collective-bar- 
gaining rights of rival unions. A strike 
for increased wages and a new collective 
contract called for August 25 did not 
materialize when the oil company in- 
volved raised all salaries and wages and 
signed a new collective contract with 
its workers. 

The Compafiia Nacional de Teléfonos 
del Peru, which offers long-distance serv- 
ice in the country, opened a radio—tele- 
phone circuit between Lima and Are- 
quipa on August 17 which will connect 
Arequipa with all of the cities in Peru 
now served by that company. Installa- 
tion of similar equipment is proceeding 
in Cuzco, Piura, and Iquitos, and the com- 
pany hopes to inaugurate service with 
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the two first-named cities in the near 
future. Work is under way on the land 
line from Piura to Sullana and Talara 
which will join those cities also to the 
telephone network. 

The over-all wholesale price index rose 
from 338 in June to 353 in July (1934- 
36=100), compared with 286 for Janu- 
ary 1947 and 251 for July 1946. The cost- 
of-living index advanced from 272 in 
June to 280 in July, showing increases of 
12 and 23 percent compared with Janu- 
ary 1947 and July 1946, respectively. 
During July, new retail prices were estab- 
lished on domestic pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties. The new prices are said to rep- 
resent about a 30 percent increase over 
former prices. Distributors’ mark-ups 
were not changed. The purpose of the 
price increase is to afford manufacturers 
more adequate profits. 

Peruvian International Airways in- 
augurated twice-weekly services on 
August 18 from Santiago, Chile, via Lima 
to Habana, Cuba. The United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board has granted this 
air line a certificate to operate regular 
services to Washington, D. C., and New 
York City, but no announcement has 
been made of the inauguration date of 
this service. 

Chile signed a bilateral air-transport 
agreement with Peru early in August mu- 
tually granting to the air lines of each 
country “fifth freedom” rights. 

Pan American-Grace Airways inaugu- 
rated regular DC-6 express service be- 
tween Miami and Buenos Aires via Pan- 
ama, Lima, and Santiago, early in August 
charging a 5 percent extra fare and oper- 
ating three schedules per week. This 
service provides the fastest transporta- 
tion between the United States and the 
Argentine capital, making the one-way 
trip in less than 24 hours between Miami 
and Buenos Aires. Although these air- 
planes are equipped completely for 
sleeper service, this additional] feature as 
yet has not been made available to the 
public. 

By Presidential Decree of August 14, 
the salaries of private employees (white- 
collar workers) of the Lima metropolitan 
areas were increased by 10 to 30 percent 
over their 1946 salaries. The action was 
taken to offset the increased cost of living 
during 1946 and the remainder of 1947. 
No further adjustment of employees’ sal- 
aries will be considered through Govern- 
ment mediation until May 1948, but this 
does not prevent individual firms from 
granting increases. 

A general strike in the Lima area, offi- 
cially termed illegal, began on August 28 
and continued until the night of Septem- 
ber 1, when it was terminated abruptly 
by Presidential intervention. The strike 
was called as a protest for the discharge 
of union organizers in several Lima 
plants, but it was only partially effective. 
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A Supreme Decree of July 18, 1947, re- 
established the Peruvian Customs Advis- 
ory Council, which was abolished in 1940, 
after 7 years of existence. Consisting of 
11 members from Government and indus- 
try, the Council will supervise customs 
operations generally. 

A resolution of July 15, 1947, reinstated 
the reduced import duty on canned milk 
of 0.01 soles per gross kilograms during 
1947 which was revoked automatically by 
the New Peruvian Tariff, effective June 
15, 1947. 

The Banco Comercial del Peru, a new 
commercial banking organization capi- 
talized at 10,000,000 soles, opened for 
business in Lima on August 18. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rebuilt Typewriters: Importation Prohib- 
ited.—In order to regain normal conditions 
in the supply of new typewriters in Portugal 
from countries believed now to be able to 
furnish them, the Portuguese Ministry of 
Economy, through its Corporative Technical 
Council, recently issued an announcement 
prohibiting the importation of rebuilt type- 
writers into that country, according to an 
airgram from the American Embassy, Lisbon, 
of August 7, 1947. Typewriters that are 
imported for the direct use of the importing 
party are excepted, but to benefit by this 
exception, a special license from the Corpo- 
rative Technical Council must be obtained. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Goods Erempt From Import Control 
Drastically Reduced.—Royal Swedish decree 
No. 662, effective September 17, 1947, reduced 
drastically the number of commodities ex- 
empt from import control, leaving only cer- 
tain chemical, wood, paper, and metal prod- 
ucts on the free list, according to a telegram 
of September 19, 1947, from the American 
Legation, Stockholm. Goods removed from 
the free list by this decree may be imported 
without license if full payment was made for 
the goods before September 17 or if they 
were loaded in a foreign country destined for 
Sweden on ship or other carrier prior to 
September 22, 1947. 

Copies of a revised free list will be available 
shortly at the Field Offices of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the European 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods With France Effective-——A new com- 
mercial agreement for the exchange of goods 
between France and Switzerland was signed 
at Bern, Switzerland, on July 29, 1947, and 
became effective on August 1, according to 
a dispatch from the American Legation at 
Bern, dated August 5. The agreement will 
remain valid for a period of 15 months from 
its effective date and replaces the trade agree- 
ment of August 1, 1946, between France and 
Switzerland. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of November 23, 1946, for announcement 


of the French-Swiss Trade Agreement of 
August 1, 1946.) 

Lists have been established for the mutual] 
exchange of goods between the two coun- 
tries, and quotas for certain commodities 
have been increased considerably over those 
provided for under the agreement of a year 
ago. 

Switzerland is to import from France 
quotas of numerous commodities including 
coal, iron, calcinated alumina, carded wool, 
hard wood and colonial wood, field and vege. 
table seeds, hay, straw, vine slips, phos- 
phates, potash fertilizers, and Thomas slag. 
The iron quota (for raw iron, raw castings 
and pipes, molded steel, and semimanufac- 
tures of iron and steel) has been increased 
from 18,000 metric tons to 97,500 tons, 
France will supply Switzerland with 26,700 
metric tons of coal monthly in the new 
agreement. For high-grade coal, the new 
agreement provides for considerably greater 
quantities. Additional deliveries of high- 
grade coal in exchange for mining timber 
and a private advance to be granted to the 
French coal mines are also provided; and 
Switzerland will receive a quota of mineral 
coal dust from France. 

The quota for French wines remains ap- 
proximately the same as in the previous 
agreement. It is composed of three different 
quotas, one for ordinary wine, one for qual- 
ity wine, and one for wine with a controlled 
mark of origin. The special quota for sup- 
plying private customers is maintained, with 
the difference, however, that hotels and 
restaurants may obtain only a limited quan- 
tity of this quota. Finally, the agreement 
provides for the importation into Switzer- 
land of a number of traditional French ex- 
ports such as vegetables, various minerals, 
hides, skins, furs, motorcycles and bicycles, 
automobiles, glassware, perfumery, products 
of the chemical industry, textiles, instru- 
ments, machinery, and metalware 

For exportation to France, Switzerland has 
been able to maintain the quotas granted to 
it for its industrial exports and in many 
cases even to increase them 
include fabrics, embroidery, plaited straw, 
shoes, watches, various machines, instru- 
ments and apparatus, metalware, and chem- 
ical products. Under the heading, ‘various 
items,’ a large number of goods have been 
listed for which no special quotas were fixed 
Switzerland has also granted quotas for the 
export of machinery of particular impor- 
tance for reconstruction. A new feature has 
been introduced in the section of the agree- 
ment dealing with machine _ deliveries 
whereby quotas are granted which are to be 
deducted from quotas fixed in future agree- 
ments, and which are in addition to the 
regular quotas set for the present contrac- 
tual period. This feature will enable French 
importers to place their orders now with 
Swiss industry and reserve for themselves a 
place in the manufacturing program of 
Swiss industry. Increased quotas for the 
exportation of Swiss agricultural products 
such as livestock, fruit, and cheese have also 
been made 

In the financial section of the agreement, 
various changes were made. The quarterly 
allotment of 50 Swiss francs to French tour- 
ists who intend to go to Switzerland was 
maintained; however, tourists may, upon re- 
quest, receive a single allowance of 150 Swiss 
francs which is granted only once within a 
period of a year. A special foreign-exchange 
quota has been established for the payment 
of educational costs of French students at- 
tending schools in Switzerland In addi- 
tion, various improvements were obtained in 
favor of certain French assets in the pos- 
session of Swiss nationals Swiss farmers 
domiciled in France will, in the future, have 
the same transfer possibilities as Swiss 
workers in France 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surplus War Clothing and Related Articles: 
Importation Prohibited.—The Government of 
the Union of South Africa has suspended 
indefinitely the issuance of permits for the 
importation of war surplus clothing and re- 
lated articles, effective June 1, 1947. This 
action was taken to avoid further accumula- 
tion of such stocks in the Union. The items 
thus affected are: Military, naval, or air-force 
uniform clothing, and appointments of all 
kinds, as originally manufactured or subse- 
quently altered; boots of a type usually issued 
to army, navy, or air-force personnel; blan- 
kets and ground sheets of a type usually 
issued to army, navy, or air-force personnel, 
as originally manufactured or as subse- 
quently altered, and kit bags and haversacks 
of a type usually issued; any other article 
which the Minister may declare to fall within 
the category of war stores; and second-hand- 
clothing of all types. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


REDUCTION IN ALLOTMENT OF CLOTHING 
COUPONS 


The Board of Trade announced on 
September 16 that 20 coupons per person 
would be allocated for purchases of cloth- 
ing and domestic linens during the period 
October 1947 to March 1948. This rate 
amounts to 4 coupons per month, whereas 
the clothing ration rate for the past 7 
months has averaged 442 coupons. 

Coupon requirements for individual 
clothing items are as follows: Men’s 
clothing—overcoat, 18; raincoat, 18; suit, 
26; jacket, 13; trousers, 8; sweater, 6; 
shoes, 9; shirt, 4; pajamas, 8; socks, 2; 
undershirt, 4; shorts, 4; gloves, 2; hand- 
kerchief, one-half; necktie, 1; scarf, 2; 
women’s clothing—overcoat, 18; rain- 
coat, 18; suit, 18; sweater, 6; wool dress, 
11; rayon dress, 8; shoes, 7; blouse, 4; 
nightgown, 6; stockings, 3; shirt, 6; 
girdle, 3; brassiere, 1; panties, 2; hand- 
kerchief, one-half; scarf, 2; domestic 
linen—bath towel, 2; face towel, 1; sheet, 
4; curtain material, 27-inch width, 2 
coupons per yard. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Draw-back Allowed on Cigarette Papers for 
Manufacture of Booklets.—The Treasury of 
the United Kingdom has announced that, 
effective September 1, draw-back is allowed 
on duties charged on cigarette paper in bob- 
bins or reels used in the manufacture of 
booklets of such papers. The draw-back is 
allowed on the quantity of this material ac- 
tually contained in the finished product at 
the rate of £2 per hundredweight, calculated 
proportionately for fractions of 1 hundred- 
weight. 

Imports Of Iso-propyl-benzene Exempt 
from Duty—The Treasury of the United 
Kingdom has announced that imports of 
isO-propyl-benzene (cumene, cumol) are 
exempt from payment of Key Industry Duty 


October 4, 1947 


during the period September 3 to December 
31, 1947. 

Imports of Raw Fur Skins Subject to In- 
dividual License.—The British Board of Trade 
has announced that from August 28 “fur- 
skins, undressed, not including goat, kid, 
calf, sheep and lamb skins” may be imported 
only under individual license. Goods for- 
warded to the United Kingdom before August 
28 and arriving before September 18 were ex- 
empt from the new ruling. 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables: Import Li- 
censing Procedures Changed.—The British 
Board of Trade has announced the following 
new arrangements for the importation of 
fresh fruits and vegetables (excluding quick- 
frozen, dried, preserved or dehydrated fruit 
and vegetables), effective from September 12, 
1947: 

1. The importation of persimmons, melons, 
pomegranates, medlars, quince, chicory, 
peaches, and plums is prohibited until fur- 
ther notice. 

2. The importation of the following fresh 
fruits and vegetables is prohibited except 
under individual license: 

Fruit: Gooseberries, apricots, raspberries, 
bilberries, blackberries, nectarines, sloes, 
strawberries, cherries, currants (black, red, 
and white), mandarins, tangerines, clemen- 
tines, limes, and green figs. 

Vegetables: Asparagus, cucumbers, garlic, 
horseradish, artichokes, mushrooms, auber- 
gines, cleriac, chevril, and salsify. 

3. The following fresh fruit and vegetables 
may be imported only between the dates 
stated and under individual license: 

Fruit: Tomatoes (November 1 to December 
31 and January 1 to July 31). 

Vegetables: Green beans and green peas 
(November 1 to December 31 and January 1 
to May 31); turnips, new early (November 1 
to December 31 and January 1 to April 30); 
radishes (January 1 to April 15); rhubarb 
(December 1 to December 31 and January 1 
to February 28); potatoes, early (January 1 
to April 30); carrots, new with foliage at- 
tached, packed in containers other than bags 
or nets (January 1 to June 7); lettuce, endive, 
and batavia (November 1 to December 31 and 
January 1 to May 15); and onions, dry bulb 
(November 15 to December 31 and January 1 
to August 15). 

4. The importation of fresh pears and fresh 
grapes was prohibited until October 3, 1947. 
For the remainder of the European season, 
such importation from the following coun- 
tries is subject to individual license: Algeria, 
Belgium, France, French Morocco, Tunisia, 
Greece, Netherlands, Italy, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

5. Under certain conditions the Ministry 
of Food, in consultation with the Agricul- 
tural Departments will arrange with the 
Board of Trade for licenses to be issued to 
importers for limited quantities of the fol- 
lowing products during the periods specified: 
Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, and leeks (the whole year); lettuce, 
endive, and batavia (May 16 to October 31); 
and tomatoes (August 1 to October 31). 

Books and Other Printed Material: Subject 
to Individual Import Licensing.—The British 
Board of Trade has announced the cessation 
of unrestricted imports of all books, music, 
catalogs, trade lists, and advertising mate- 
rial. Effective September 12, imports of these 
articles are subject to individual import li- 
cense except when the goods were shipped 
to the United Kingdom prior to September 
12 and arrived before September 22. 

The Board of Trade is now considering 
applications for licenses from prewar import- 
ers of learned, scientific, and technical books 
in English, children’s educational books other 
than vocational lessons for use in school, 
and religious books for public worship and 
religious instruction. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requirement for Prior Approval for Reship- 
ment of Goods Revised.—The regulation of 
July 2, 1947, which permitted goods origin- 
ally consigned to Uruguay to be reshipped 
only with the prior approval of the Executive 
power and the Import and Export Control 
Commission, has been revised so that only 
goods the exportation of which is prohibited, 
those the domestic consumption of which 
requires a certificate of necessity, and other 
goods designated by the Ministry of Finance 
and subject to the approval of the Import 
Export Control Commission require prior 
approval to be reshipped, according to a de- 
cree dated August 11, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 18, 1947. 

[For announcement of decree of July 2, 
1947, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 8, 1947.] 

Quarantine Regulations for Certain Ani- 
mals Revised.—The exemption from quaran- 
tine of animals imported into Uruguay for 
immediate slaughter, created by decree of 
February 10, 1947, was canceled until further 
notice, and the requirement that individual 
authorization to import animals be obtained 
from the Ministry of Livestock and Agricul- 
ture was established by a decree dated August 
20, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 30, 1947. 

[For announcement of decree February 10, 
1947, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 29, 1947.] 
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13. El Salvador—Santiago Navarro y Gon- 
zalbo, representing Navarro y Gonzalbo, 
Apartado Postal No. 342, San Salvador, is 
interested in obtaining agencies. Scheduled 
to arrive September 28, via New Orleans, for 
a visit of 1 or 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Consulate General of El Salvador, 270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Providence, and New Orleans. 

14. England—P. H. Bailey, representing 
Thomas Parkinson Ltd., Watery Lane, Pres- 
ton, Lancs., is interested in appointing 
agents for cakes and crackers, and in study- 
ing American production methods. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 16, via New York City, 
for an indefinite period. U. S. address: 
Gotham Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Battie Creek, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Kansas City, Boston, 
San Francisco, and Saginaw. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. India—Dhiru Das, representing Dhiru 
Das & Co., Patel Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, 
Bombay 7, is interested in obtaining sole 
agencies for agricultural machinery, such as 
heavy- and light-duty Diesel tractors, and 
kerosene- and gas-powered tractors; and im- 
plements. Also, he wishes to arrange for the 
manufacture in India of small horsepower 
Diesel engines, and two-stroke gas-powered 
engines, up to 744 horsepower, suitable for 
light road transport. Scheduled to arrive 
during the second week of October for an 
indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o The 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 34 Wall Street, New York, 
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N. Y., or Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 19, as arriving the last week in 
July.) 

16. Italy—Giorgio Bernardini, representing 
A. Baccetti & Co., 12 Via Cassia, Florence, is 
interested in obtaining representation fran- 
chises from American manufacturers of pre- 
pared perfumes and cosmetics, as well as 
franchises for selling in Italy the ingredients 
used in manufacturing these and other toilet 
articles. Scheduled to arrive October 2, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: (from October 2 to 10) c/o Bernuth 
Lembcke Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; (from October 11 to November 
24) c/o Lembcke, 129 Marguerita Avenue, 
Santa Monica, Calif. Itinerary: New York 
and Santa Monica. 

17. Mexico—George Goldschmidt, repre- 
senting Goldschmidt, de Mateo y Cia. S.A 
de C. V., Apartado 7434, Mexico, D. F., is 
interested in importing for Own account 
chemicals and paint ingredients, and in ob- 
taining agencies for the sale of hardware, 
tools, steel products, paints and allied lines. 
Scheduled to arrive September 19, via New 
York City, remaining until about the middle 
of October. U. S. address: Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. New Zealand—John Simms Connell, 
representing Bunting & Co. Ltd., Christ- 
church, is interested in brush-making mate- 
rials and machinery. Scheduled to arrive in 
mid-October, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Frederick H. 
Cone & Co., Inc., 181 Front Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Spain—Antonio Diaz Fernandez, repre- 
senting “Bodegas Guerra,’ Cacabelos (Prov- 
ince of Leon), is interested in making con- 
tacts with American importers for the sale of 
fine table wines and liquors, chestnuts, and 
walnuts. Also, he desires to obtain the rep- 
resentation for Spain of American firms han- 
dling machinery in general. Scheduled to 
arrive October 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 15 days. U. S. address: c/o Hotel 
Santa Lucia, 82 Bank Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York and probably Phila- 
delphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Sweden—Per E. Wenander, represent- 
ing Rosendahls Fabriker AB., Filipstad, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for the 
manufacture of carbon paper, ink, and var- 
ious kinds of office supplies. Scheduled to 
arrive September 14, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o The 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Canton 
(Ohio), and Washington. 

21. Venezuela—Jose Zunz, Apartado 505, 
Torre a Madrices 17 (Altos 45), Caracas, is 
interested in obtaining additional agencies, 
particularly notions, toys,and hardware. He 
is now in the United States until mid- 
October. U. S. address: c/o Columbia 
Fastener Co., 3229 South Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


Import Opportunities 


22. Belgium—I. Craye & Fils, 7 Rue du 
Moulin Masure, Estaimpuis par Herseaux, 
desires to export upholstery and drapery 
fabrics and velours (Jacquard 50 inches to 
54 inches) ; fiber rugs and carpets. 
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23. Belgium—Fonderies St. Joseph & Sam- 
son Reunies S. A., Seilles lez Andenne, wish 
to export gas stoves and ranges. 

24. Belgium—Miroiteria A. Lerminiaux, 17 
Rue de Namur, Dampremy, wishes to export 
plain or beveled mirrors in all shapes and 
sizes. 

25. Chile—Cia Industrial Vera. S. A. 
Illapel, wishes to export paprika and will con- 
sider any reascnable offers. (This suppie- 
ments announcement of August 23 in which 
firm quoted price of $0.30 per pound c. i. f 
value.) 

26. Denmark—COPAX A/S Agentur & 
Kommission, Badstuestraede 13, Copenhagen, 
desire to export furnishing fabrics of Danish 
origin. 

27. England—Commercial Optical Co., Al- 
bion Works, St. Peters Street, South Croydon 
Surrey, have available for export high-grade 
optical frames of tortoise shell 

28. England—W J Lamkin Limited 
Gresham House, Kings Road, Brighton l, 
Sussex, wish to export period reproduction 
furniture in walnut and mahogany; furniture 
including cccasional pieces and mirror 
frames, generally in period style, incorporat- 
ing floral and other motifs, hand-painted; 
antique reproductions—that is, pieces so 
treated as to seem to be genuine antiques 

29. England—wW. A. Smith, 36 King’s Road 
London, S. W. 3, wishes to export “RENTO- 
KIL" —timber fluids used in the destruction 
of wood-boring insects and as a preventive 
against insecticidal attack on woodwork 
Fluid “A” is used for furniture, and fluid “B’ 
for trees and timber. One set of descriptive 
leaflets is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

30. Finland—Wartsila-Yhtyma Oy., Sor- 
naisten Rantatie 9, Helsinki, wish to export 
Finnish harrows or hankmo: 

31. Hungary—Balog, Bela (Andrew Stanley 
Balog), 23 Alkotmany utca, Budapest V 
desire to export legumes, broom corn, and 
canned goods. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Belgium—A. Fierens, 148 Chaussée de 
Wavre, Brussels. seeKs purchase quotations 
for raw or tanned and finished glove leather 
in calf, kid, sheep, and chamois 

33. Belgium—Alphonse Gigot, 46-50, rue 
Van Luppen, Antwerp, seeks quotations for 
wholesale lots of good-quality linoleum car- 
pets, and linoleum and oilcloth table covers 

34. Belgium—Guillaume Hamacher, 25 Rue 
de la Madeleine, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations for colored reproductions of mod- 
ern and oil paintings 

35. Belgium—F. J. Michel & Co., 36-38 Rue 
de ia Paix, Liege, seeks purchase quotations 
for nylon sifting cloth 

36. Canada—World Barters Co., 511 Castle 
Building, 1410 Stanley Street, Montreal, seek 
purchase quotations for 1,500,000 hardwood 
railroad ties of oak or any other hardwood 
Specifications: 260 centimeters by 25 x 15 
Firm wishes delivery of first 109,000 ties 6 
weeks after placing order 

37. England—Ambricon Engineering Con- 
sultants Limited, 29/30 Beech Street, London, 
E. C. 1., wishes quotations for complete wood- 
working machinery for a pencil-making plant. 

38. England—Beckett, Son & Co. Merchants 
Limited, Dashwood House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E. C. 2., desires purchase quotations 
for an envelope-making machine 

39. Hungary—Balog, Bela (Andrew Stanley 
Balog), 23 Alkotmany utca, Budapest V., seeks 
purchase quotations for raffia, chemicals, and 
aniline dyes. 

40. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Fils, P. O. Box 
15, Damascus, desires purchase quotations 
for complete agricultural machinery for 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting 10,000 
acres planted with beets, the work to be 


mechanized as wholly as possible. Area of 
land parcels averages 100 acres each of flat 
ground without obstacles of any kinds, 
Complete information regarding types of ma- 
chinery desired is available from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Italy—Autosalone Boggetti, 66 Via 
Madame Cristina, Turin, seeks representa- 
tion for automotive products 

42. Sweden—Jarnhandlarnas Inkopsorgan- 
isation AB (JIKO), 6—-A Bryggargatan, Stock- 
holm, desires agency for dishwashing ma- 
chines for household and restaurant use 

43. Union of South Africa—Z. V. Nosek, 62 
Troye Street, Johannesburg, seeks represen- 
tations for hardware, chinaware, and musical 
imstruments (string) 

44. Union of South Africa—Saphar Labo- 
ratories (Pty.) Ltd., Stephen Road, Ophirton 
Johannesburg, seeks representation for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals 

45. Union of South Africa—Tenquist & 
Co., P. O. Box 7921, Johannesburg, desires 
agency representation for ladies’ clothing 
including hosiery and underwear 

46. Union of South Africa—Wallach 
Brothers, P. O. Box 8346, Johannesburg 
seeks agencies for piece goods, ladies’ and 
mens under we ar hosiery Jancy goods, nove 
elties, and electrical fittings and firture 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country 


Automotive Equipment Importer and 
Dealers—Guatemala 

Beverage Manufacturers—Peru 

Beverage Manufacturers—Ei Salvador 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
Netherlands 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Ceylon 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—-Greece 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Spain 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Netherlands 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—-Canada 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Venezuela 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—-China 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Pan- 
ama 

Furniture Manufacturers—Brazil 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Finland 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Peru 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Sweden 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
Greece 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—New Zealand 

Lumber Importers, Exporters, and Agents 
Honduras 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Colombia 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Switzerland. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Tanneries—Palestine. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of E. = s 
International Trade, Department of Commerce EE—SS—S* 


Beverages 


CUBA’S PRODUCTION OF BEER 


All the hops imported into Cuba in 
1°46, which totaled about 482,000 pounds, 
valued at $410,000, came from the United 
States. 

Beer production in Cuba in the first 
half of 1947 amounted to 38,700,000 li- 
ters, as compared with 40,500,000 liters 
in the first 6 months of 1946 and 37,100,- 
000 liters in the January—June period of 
1945. (1 liter—-1.0567 quarts.) The de- 
cline of 4.4 percent in the production of 
beer in the first 6 months of 1947 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1946 was attributed principally to the 
shortage of allocated malt. Had suffi- 
cient malt been available, production of 
beer undoubtedly would have estab- 
lished a new record in 1947, because con- 
sumption tends to vary directly with 
purchasing power which reached a new 
high level in 1947. 

With larger quantities of malt avail- 
able during the last half of 1947 (alloca- 
tions were discontinued effective July 1) 
production of beer probably will increase 
during the latter part of 1947 and will 
equal production in 1946. 

There are three breweries in Cuba and 
a fourth, under construction, is expected 
to begin operations early in 1948. 


Chemicals 


NEW NITROGEN-FERTILIZER PLANT, 
BULGARIA 


A nitrogen-fertilizer plant is under 
construction in Mariino, Bulgaria, in the 
Maritza Coal Basin. It will have a ca- 
pacity of 35,000 metric tons of calcium 
nitrate and 30,000 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate annually. The output will be used 
for domestic consumption. 


EXPANSION OF PLANT, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, the leading Canadian 
producer of tar-derived chemicals, plans 
an expansion involving the investment 
of more than $2,000,000, according to the 
foreign press. In addition to its dinitro- 
orthocresol project, the company intends 
to triple the capacity of its phthalic- 
anhydride unit in Toronto and to expand 
the affiliated naphthalene plant to pro- 
vide more of this material for the 
phthalic operation. A considerable part 
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of the company’s increased output will 
be channeled to the new diocty] phthalate 
plant of Canadian Resins and Chemicals, 
Ltd., at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PRODUCING ANILINE 
DYES, HUNGARY 


In 1946 several Hungarian chemical 
manufacturers entered into an arrange- 
ment for producing aniline dyes; sulfur 
black and sulfur brown were put on the 
market late in the year. The products 
are said to be of fairly good quality, and 
the present output covers domestic needs. 
Experiments are being made with other 
dyes, especially chrome black and nigro- 
Sine. 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS, ITALY 


Production of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Italy nas increased substantially in the 
past 6 months as a result of plant re- 
construction, larger supplies of coking 
coal, and the imploved power situation. 
Output advanced from 25,000 metric tons 
(N content) in the second half of 1946 
to 30,900 tons in the first 6 months of 
1947 and is estimated at 63,000 tons for 
the second half of this year. 

Shipping difficulties have reduced sub- 
stantially imports of phosphate rock 
from North Africa, resulting in a con- 
siderable drop in superphosphate produc- 
tion for the year ended July 1, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGING IMPORTATION 
OF INSECTICIDES, PERU 


Agricultural producers in Peru are 
especially concerned about the importa- 
tion of insecticides to protect current 
crops. To help prevent a repetition of 
cotton losses caused by insects, the Peru- 











Automobile Purchases in United 
Kingdom Restricted to Essential 
Users 


With a view to increasing automobile 
exports from the United Kingdom to 75 
percent or more of total motor-car pro- 
duction, new cars may now be purchased 
only by essential users in the United 
Kingdom. 

In addition, a greater degree of stand- 
ardization of models is being urged by 
the Minister of Supply. 








vian Government has agreed to grant 
exchange for the importation of 800 
metric tons of calcium arsenate-benzene 
hexachloride mixture and 600 tons of 
calcium arsenate. It is feared, however, 
that the shortage of dollars will delay 
the arrival of these quantities in time. 


TRANSFER OF ITALIAN ALCOHOL PLANT TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The African-Italian Financial and In- 
dustrial Corporation, Ltd., a £1,000,000 
company, has been organized to finance 
and handle the transfer of a number of 
Italian concerns to South Africa, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Among these is a £5,000,000 alco- 
hol plant which will be established in 
Natal, and which is understood to be in- 
cluded in the Union Government's plans 
for the production of oil and gasoline 
from coal. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tu- 
nisia in the second quarter of 1947 
totaled 445,578 metric tons, compared 
with 434,869 tons in the preceding quar- 
ter, making 880,447 tons in the first half 
of 1947—25.7 percent more than in the 
first 6 months of 1946. In the first quar- 
ter, production was 97 percent of normal, 
and in the second quarter, 99 percent 
using the 1937-39 average as a basis. 

Exports of phosphate rock continued 
to exceed production. They totaled 
463,401 and 541,012 tons in the first two 
quarters of this year, or a 6-month total 
of 1,004,413 tons. 


U. K.’s Imports OF POTASH 


For the first time since before the war 
Germany headed the list of shippers of 
muriate of potash to the United Kingdom 
in June 1947, according to the Board of 
Trade. Imports from Germany in that 
month totaled approximately 300,000 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), followed by 260,000 from France 
and 133,000 from Palestine, both of the 
latter two figures also representing high 
levels. 

During the past several months Spain’s 
position as a supplier of potash to the 
United Kingdom has changed, but it is 
not yet known whether this situation is 
more than temporary. No potash was 
received from Spain in May, and imports 
in June amounted to 18,000 hundred- 
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weight compared with 200,000 in June 
1946. Total imports of potash from 
Spain in the first 6 months of 1947 were 
520,000 hundredweight, whereas they 
were slightly less than 1,400,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


CHEMICAL Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals, dyes, drugs, and colors in- 
creased more than £1,500,000 in value in 
July 1947 from those in June, according 
to the Board of Trade. Totals were 
£7,170,454 and £5,581,832. The monthly 
average in 1938 was £1,856,849. 


Coal 


CoaL MINES oF NORTHEAST CHINA 


Largely destroyed during the war and 
abandoned since August 1945, the coal 
mines of Northeast China (Manchuria) 
were producing at the monthly rate of 
194,000 metric tons as of July 1946. A 
later foreign news report (March 1, 1947) 
showed monthly output averaging 
400,000 metric tons for the eight prin- 
cipal mines (Fushun, Fuhsin, Peipiao, 
Hsian, Penhsihu, Yentai, Yingchengtzu, 
and Saimachieh) taken over by the Na- 
tional Government. Production of prin- 
cipal coal mines in Northeast China in 
1944 amounted to 25,626,704 metric tons. 

Eighty-three percent of the coal from 
Northeast China is bituminous, the re- 
mainder being lignites and anthracites. 
Northeast China coal, except that from 
Fushun, Mishan, Penhsihu and a few 
other mines, contains a large proportion 
of ash and stones. For industrial use, 
Mishan coal ranks first in quality and 
quantity. 

Decreased output reported from Fu- 
shun and a few other mines since 1939 
indicates that the highest peak of oper- 
ation in these mines has already been 
reached. On the other hand, production 
of coal from Fuhsin, Mishan, Hokang, 
Peipiao, and many other mines is show- 
ing a constant increase. Future de- 
mands apparently will be made on these 
newly exploited mines. 

The cost of coal production in North- 
east China is generally higher (10.50 
yuan a metric ton) than in North China 
(8.50 yuan). 

Consumption has been increasing 
yearly, especially in border towns. The 
largest demand is for heating purposes, 
and the demand of industries and com- 
munications is reported to be increasing. 

Decreased exports of coal from the 
Northeast region and increasing imports 
from North China reflect the growing 
demand for coal and emphasize the ne- 
cessity of either continuing importations 
from North China or amplifying the 
production capacity of the Mishan coal 
mines. 
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For Dams and Powerhouses Abroad: Foreign Government Wants U. §, 
Firms To Indicate Type of Contract Preferred 


Invitations to express an interest and opinion on the form of contract preferred is 
solicited by a foreign government department which wishes to remain anonymous 


atthistime. The work will include: 


1. Design of dams and powerhouses totaling about 300,000 kilowatts. 


2. Purchase of materials and equipment. 
3. Supervision of construction. 
4. Training of operating personnel. 


United States organizations are invited to write a statement (addressed to the 
Machinery and Metals Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) by October 30, 1947, for each of the divisions shown 
above, stating a choice of type of contract preferred, as 


(a) Fixed fee. 
(b) Percentage of cost. 


(c) Periodic payment of salaries plus stipulated fee. 


(d) Unit price. 


(e) Graduated fee depending on time of completion and total cost. 


(f) Any other type. 


The mention of an amount is not desired: it may disqualify the firm from final 


bidding. 


The statement should include past experience, availability of heavy con- 


struction equipment and personnel for foreign assignment. 
The letters will be forwarded to the appropriate consular office for delivery to 


the interested agency. 








Construction 


NEW AQUEDUCT FOR HABANA, CUBA 


The Municipality of Habana, Cuba, 
has contracted for the construction of 
about 9 kilometers of aqueduct to supply 
water to the city. The contract, in the 
sum of $3,217,984, calls for completion 
within 240 days and carries a penalty of 
$1,(60 for each day required beyond that 
time. 

The subcontractor for the pipe plans 
to bring a machine from the United 
States and a technician to operate it. 
The concrete stee! reinforced high-pres- 
sure water pipe, 58 by 69 inches in dia- 
meter, will be made from 4%¢- to '2-inch 
plate, in lengths of 12 to 14 feet. The 
3,000 tons of plate expected to be needed 
is to be imported from the United States; 
cement will be supplied locally. 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


With nearly 6,000 fewer men engaged 
in housing construction in Great Britain 
in July 1947 than in June, 12,426 perma- 
nent houses were completed compared 
with 11,922 in the preceding month and 
11,759 in May. 

The labor force never exceeds the num- 
ber of houses under construction. With 
245,000 men constructing 248,914 houses, 
6,623 more permanent houses were under 
construction in July than in June. 

For the first time, the total number of 
permanent houses completed (124,013) in 
the 12-month period ended July 1947 
exceeded the number of temporary 
houses completed (120,212). Houses un- 


der construction included 248,914 perma- 
nent and 6,502 temporary. 

An additional 32,242 temporary houses 
have been projected but not started. 
That emphasis is being placed on finish- 
ing houses rather than in sanctioning 
more building is seen in the decrease of 
6,426 in the number of permanent houses 
projected in July compared with June, 
bringing the total to 110,494 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


RECORD JUNE FISH CATCH, MAR DEL PLATA, 
ARGENTINA 


The largest June fish catch in the past 
10 years at Mar del Plata, Argentina’s 
chief fishing port, occurred in June 1947. 
The catch totaled 1,162,395 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds), according to 
the Argentine National Office of In- 
vestigations, Statistics and Census. Fac- 
tories in Mar del Plata processed 431,530 
kilograms. Of the 730,865 kilograms 
destined for markets for purchase by the 
public, 658,785 kilograms were sent to 
Buenos Aires and 37,840 kilograms to the 
interior; 34,240 kilograms remained in 
Mar del Plata. 


Fruits 
CANADA’S FRUIT SITUATION 


Canada’s apple crop was estimated at 
15,859,000 bushels on July 29, 1947, or 
18 percent less than the 19,282,000 bush- 
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els harvested during the preceding sea- 
son, but 15 percent larger than the an- 
nual average (13,418,000 bushels) for the 
10-year period 1936-45. 

Pear production in 1947 was estimated 
at 864,000 bushels, 9 percent smaller 
than the crop produced in 1946. 

Canada’s peach crop was expected to 
be 1,829,000 bushels, 15 percent smaller 
than last year’s production of 2,145,000 
bushels. 

Plum and prune production for 1947 
was estimated at 651,000 bushels, a de- 
crease Of 20 percent from the 811,000 
bushels produced in 1946. 

Cherry production for 1947 may 
amount to 235,000 bushels, which is a 
decrease of 31 percent from the 338,000 
bushels produced last year. 

Grape production in Canada this year 
will be slightly larger than last year. 

The yield of other soft fruits is ex- 
pected to be larger than the 1946 crop. 
The increase in the output of strawber- 
ries will amount to approximately 6,- 
566,000 quarts, totaling 23,978,000 quarts 
as compared with 17,412,000 quarts. The 
yield of raspberries was estimated at 
14,026,000 quarts in 1947 as against 113,- 
240,000 quarts in 1946. 

Exports of fresh apples from the 1946 
crop totaled 5,986,000 bushels and com- 
prised 31 percent of the apples produced 
in 1946. During the prewar period Can- 
ada’s exports of fresh apples averaged 
6,483,000 bushels and comprised 46 per- 
cent of the crop. Of the total exports 
during 1946, 4,492,400 bushels were con- 
signed to the United Kingdom and 
1,022,142 bushels to the United States. 
The remainder, totaling approximately 
472,000 bushels, were consigned to sev- 
eral countries, the largest quantities 
going to South America and to New- 
foundland. British Columbia supplied 
65 percent of Canada’s export apples 
during the year, Nova Scotia about 34 
percent, and Ontario 1 percent. 

Canadian apples held in cold and com- 
mon storage on July 1, 1947, totaled 
15,206 bushels as compared with 2,958 
bushels on the corresponding date last 
year. The out-of-storage movement 
during June amounted to 47,000 bushels. 
Also in storage on July 1 were 17,883 
bushels of imported apples. Stocks of 
frozen fruit on July 1 amounted to about 
2,000,000 pounds more than on July 1, 
1946. The total quantity of apples in 
packages of 10 pounds or more was 
442,298 pounds as compared with 136,580 
pounds a year earlier. The storage 
figures for apple pulp for the two pe- 
riods were 121,386 and 14,045 pounds, 
respectively. 

Canned-apple stocks totaled 126,233 
dozen cans on April 1, 1947, as compared 
with 31,921 dozen a year earlier. Stocks 
of applesauce amounted to 3,378 dozen 
as compared with 2,831, and apple-pie 
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filler amounted to 87,873 dozen cans as 
compared with 7,381. 


CURRANT AND RAISIN PRODUCTION AND 
EXPorRTS, GREECE 


Production of currants in Greece in 
1947 is estimated at 85,000 metric tons, 
dried weight, as compared with 56,500 
tons in 1946 and an annual average of 
161,600 tons in the 5-year period 1934-38. 

Sultana-raisin production in 1947 is 
estimated at 25,210 metric tons as against 
18,000 tons in 1946 and a 1935-39 average 
of 32,000 tons. 

The condition of currant and raisin 
vineyards in Greece continues to improve 
with better cultivation and more ade- 
quate use of pesticides. Production costs 
are high because cultivation is done by 
hand. Producers of both crops must find 
markets for larger exports in 1947 as 
compared with 1946 and are con- 
cerned about export prices, especially of 
currants. 

Exports of currants in the 1945-46 
season amounted to 22,050 metric tons, 
as compared with an average of 74,400 
tons in the 5-year period 1935-36 to 1939- 
40. In the 1945-46 season England 
bought 20,372 tons. 

The outlook for the 1946-47 crop of 
currants is good; production may be 
about 50 percent more than last year. 
Stocks of 12,000 metric tons of the 1945- 
46 crop, about 21 percent of the total 
crop, were still in the hands of farmers 
and the Autonomous Organization in 
July. As a result of the reported large 
crop of sultanas in the United States and 
a prospective decline in future prices, an 
effort will be made by the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Agricultural Bank to aug- 
ment the export of fresh sultana raisins. 


BANANA EXPORTS, PANAMA 


Exports of bananas from the Repub- 
lic of Panama during the first quarter 
of 1947 totaled 1,711,582 stems, valued at 
$1,462,083, as compared with 1,346,212 
stems, valued at $1,070,989, in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. The greater 
part of the bananas exported from the 
Republic go to the United States. 

It is impossible to estimate the 1947 
production of bananas because many 
plants were damaged by the severe wind 
and rain storm in Puerto Armuelles in 
August 1947. Losses were believed to ap- 
proximate 3,000,000 stems. 


Grains and Products 
RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Recent rice-production estimates for 
1946—47 in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, in- 
dicate that only about 11,250,000 bags 
of 50 kilograms each of rough rice were 
produced. This is much less than the 
preliminary estimate of 12,000,000 or 
more bags which was made just as the 


harvest season was concluding. It is also 
a drop from the new official estimate of 
12,633,534 sacks produced in the 1945— 
46 crop year, and it reverses the report 
earlier in the year when it was believed 
that the 1947 crop would exceed the 
harvest in 1946 by 5,000,000 or more bags. 
The reduced production early in 1947 
was attributed partially to smaller acre- 
age and partially to unusually heavy 
rains at the height of the planting season 
last October. 

During the first half of 1947 total ship- 
ments of rice from ports in Rio Grande 
do Sul amounted to 1,809,435 bags (60 
kilograms each) of hulled rice. Of this 
quantity, 1,010,585 bags were exported, 
the bulk going to the United Kingdom 
and 798,850 bags to other Brazilian 
States. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Wheat production in France during 
1947 is officially estimated at 3,632,043 
metric tons, the smallest on record, as 
compared with 6,759,000 tons in 1946. 
This output is 55 percent less than the 
prewar average of about 8,050,000 tons. 

Production of rye and meslin is esti- 
mated at 420,456 and 28,900 metric tons, 
respectively. The area planted to barley 
is about 20 percent larger than in the 
prewar period; notwithstanding expected 
low yields, production is forecast at 
1,167,250 metric tons, compared with the 
prewar average of 1,064,109 tons. Oats 
were affected by adverse weather condi- 
tions, but the harvest is expected to be 
fairly satisfactory and is forecast at 
3,393,103 metric tons as against 3,770,472 
tons in 1946. 

No forecasts of corn and buckwheat 
production are as yet available, but crop 
conditions are considered good; plant- 
ings in both cases are larger than in 1946 
and estimated at 249,265 hectares as 
against 243,884 hectares (1 hectare 
equals 2.471 acres) for corn and 122,388 
hectares, as compared with 114,280, for 
buckwheat. 


Inp1a’s WHEAT CROP 


India’s 1946-47 wheat crop is forecast 
at 8,922,000 tons, according to the Third 
All-India 1946-47 Wheat Forecast, issued 
by the Department of Commercial In- 
telligence and Statistics, India, and re- 
leased for publication on August 14, 1947. 
In transmitting this forecast, the Food 
Department stated that the forecast re- 
lated generally to the condition up to 
the latter half of March 1947. After that 
time, crop prospects greatly deteriorated 
and information was received that the 
total outturn of the crop might be about 
1,000,000 tons less than the poor crop of 
last year. The revised figure for produc- 
tion of wheat in the 1945-46 season is 
8,973,000 tons, the lowest on record since 
1931-32. 
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Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND EXForTS, BARBADOS, 
B. W. I. 


Sugar production in Barbados, British 
West Indies, in 1946 amounted to 133,720 
long tons (including 20,410 tons of fancy 
molasses), the highest since 1939 when 
156,352 tons were produced. Production 
in 1945 totaled 119,448 tons. 

Of the sugar available for export, 
40.000 long tons were allocated to Can- 
ada. The price paid by the British Gov- 
ernment is set each year and is based on 
cost of production. In 1946 this price 
was $88.80 per long ton, an increase of 
$10 89 per long ton from that of 1945. 

Exports during the calendar year 1946 
aggregated 98,118 long tons of sugar and 
6,867,880 gallons of fancy molasses 
valued at £1,789,517 and £785,168, respec- 
tively, as compared with 100,135 long 
tons and 8,235,368 gallons, valued at 
£1,588,762 and £759,594, respectively. 


Leather and 
Products 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE OvuTPUT OF FooT- 
WEAR, CEYLON 


A tannery and leather factory has re- 
cently been established by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. Productive capacity, 
exclusive of novelty leather products, is 
about 3,000 pairs of footwear monthly. 
It is proposed to increase output to 26,000 
pairs monthly which would make Ceylon 
practically self-sufficient in footwear. 


U. K.’s PropucTIon or SurGicaL Foor- 
WEAR TO INCREASE 


Output of surgical footwear in the 
United Kingdom has been seriously de- 
layed because of labor shortages, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade publication. In- 
creased production is expected shortly 
through the recent addition of about 30 
European volunteer workers. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEW LUMBER INDUSTRY IN BORNEO, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Plans have been made by a Dutch con- 
cern to establish an important lumber 
industry in Borneo, Netherlands In- 
dies. Forest concessions have been ex- 
tended to the company, and the exploita- 
tion of conifers is expected to comprise 
a large share of the lumber activities. 
An initial sum of approximately $2,095,- 
000 is to be invested in a large sawmill, 
the productive capacity of which will be 
120,000 cubic meters of timber annually 
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(1 cubic meter=424 board feet). An 
agreement already has been made where- 
by the lumber company will supply the 
Borneo Department of Public Works and 
Waterways with 20,000 cubic meters of 
timber annually for a period of 5 years. 
A cellulose factory as an industry auxil- 
iary to the timber activities also is 
planned. 

The Borneo government has been in- 
vited to participate, up to 30 percent of 
the total, in the capitalization of the 
entire enterprise. This venture is of 
vital concern to the authorities inasmuch 
as its success would encourage the fur- 
ther exploitation of the large timber re- 
sources of the country and would con- 
tribute materially to the prosperity and 
industrial growth of this under-devel- 
oped area. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHILEAN MARKET FCR PENICILLIN 


The Instituto Bacteriolégico de Chile, 
a semiofficial agency of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, produces about 500,000,000 Ox- 
ford units of parenteral penicillin week- 
ly. This organization plans to improve 
its production equipment and facilities 
to such an extent that it can meet do- 
mestic requirements. Locally produced 
penicillin is available only in a liquid 
solution and is bottled in ampoules of 
100,000 Oxford units. Plans are under 
consideration to prepare penicillin in 
powder form. 

Penicillin is imported by numerous 
Chilean dealers in drug and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. The United States 
and Canada have been the principal sup- 
pliers, the former accounting for ap- 
proximately 90 percent of total imports 
In 1946, imports of penicillin products 
were as follows: Sodium penicillin, 83,- 
074,800,000 Oxford units; calcium peni- 
cillin, 2,600,000.,000 Oxford units; cal- 
cium penicillin in oil, 843,000,000 Oxford 
units; penicillin in tablet form, 39,185 
tubes containing 12, 20, and 25 tablets 
each, with from 1,000 to 25,000 Oxford 
units per tablet; and penicillin in un- 
guent form, 12,120 tubes, containing 
from 3,500 to 14,500 units each. 

During the first half of 1947, Chile im- 
ported the following penicillin products: 
Sodium and calicum penicillin, 46,050,- 
600,000 Oxford units; penicillin in oil, 
6,364,500,000 Oxford units; in tablet 
form, 8575 tubes, minimum contents in 1 
tube, 625,000 Oxford units, and maximum 
contents, 2,500,000 Oxford units; peni- 
cillin in unguent form, 4,524 tubes con- 
taining 3,500, 14,500, and 30,000 Oxford 
units each; and penicillin in unguent 
form for ophthalmic uses, 900 tubes con- 
taining 3,600 Oxford units each. 


Distribution of penicillin in Chile js 
effected chiefly through pharmacies and 
clinical and hospital dispensaries in the 
Santiago and Valparaiso areas, which 
constitutes about 80 percent of the mar- 
ket for drugs and pharmaceuticals. 
There are approximately 350 pharmacies 
in the Santiago area and 75 in the Val- 
paraiso district. Prices of all medicines 
are closely controlled by the Ministry of 
Health of the Chilean Government. 


New Factory To BE ESTABLISHED, EIRE 


A new factory for the production of 
meat protein, serums, and various gland 
extracts is to be started in Clonmel, 
County Tipperary, in Eire, reports the 
foreign press. The promoters are 
Chappie, Ltd. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


The penicillin plant of the Société 
Francaise de Glycerine is expected to 
begin production shortly, reports the 
European press. No details or estimates 
of production are yet available. 


OUTPUT OF STATE-CONTROLLED MEDICINES, 
HUNGARY 


Production of State-controlled medi- 
cines in Hungary during the first quarter 
of 1947 included the following commodi- 
ties: Corn-starch, 2,366 quintals; pheno- 
barbital, 63 kilograms; dionin, 81 kilo- 
grams; arsphenamine, 14 kilograms; 
codeine hydrochloride, 48 kilograms; and 
castor oil, 7,195 kilograms 


PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN IMPORTS, 
ITALY 


The Italian Government requested 
from the United States, under the for- 
eign-relief program, imports of medi- 
cines valued at $2,100,000 for the third 
quarter of 1947. Included in this total 
are 1,600,000 vials of penicillin of 200,000 
units each, at an estimated cost of 
$1,000,000, and 280,000 bottles of strep- 
tomycin. The requests for both penicillin 
and streptomycin represent requirements 
for 8 months. 

Supplies of penicillin for Italy through 
UNRRA terminated on March 31, 1947 
The remaining stocks are insignificant, 
as compared with domestic needs, and 
are being held for future emergencies. 
Since April 1, imports have been made 
directly by the Italian Government, but 
these have been very small and will meet 
only a minimum part of therapeutical 
demands. 

Distribution of penicillin in Italy is 
completely controlled on a Province-to- 
Province scheme. Disposition of the 
preparation within the Province is made 
only upon authorization by the provincial 
doctor in each separate case and only for 
specific diseases. 

To avoid any sudden scarcity which 
might arise from lack of stocks, the High 
Commissariat of Public Health deems it 
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necessary to provide for the importation 
of the entire 8-month requirements of 
poth penicillin and streptomycin during 


the third quarter of 1947. Italy has no 
stocks of streptomycin and the relatively 
limited receipts of the drug would be dis- 
tributed undcr strict controls. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHARK-F'ISHING INDUSTRY 
(ScoTLanp), U. K. 


Considerable success has been achieved 
this year in the shark fishery off the 
west coast of Scotland, with Soay as the 
factory base, reports the British press. 
As many as 12 sharks have been landed 
in 1 week, none under 25 feet in length. 
The venture is to be expanded. The 
shark oil (presumably shark-liver oil) is 
extracted and the flesh salted and sold 
on the Continent. 


OF CINCHONA AND PRODUCTS 
DISCONTINUED, U. K. 


CONTROL 


Control over the domestic supply of 
cinchona and cinchona products and of 
synthetic antimalarials in Great Britain 
by the Minister of Supply has been dis- 
continued, reports the British press. The 
control was instituted in August -1942 
after the Japanese invasion of Java. The 
use of quinine and related preparations 
was then restricted primarily to the 
treatment of malaria, and the disposal 
of stocks of more than 25 ounces held 
by pharmacists was controlled by the 
Director of Medical Supplies. All re- 
strictions on the use of quinine in Great 
Britain have now been removed, as a 
result, in part, of improved supplies and 
the increasing use of such synthetic 
antimalarials as mepacrine and pama- 
quin. 

The amount of cinchona bark imported 
in the first 6 months of 1947 for the use 
of British quinine manufacturers was 
6,098 hundredweight—more than three 
times the amount imported in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, although only 
about 75 percent of the prewar figure. 
Imports of quinine and quinine salts, 
however, showed a marked improvement, 
the amount in the first 6 months of 1947 
being 1,086,158 ounces, as compared with 
802,300 ounces in the first half of 1938. 

Despite the improved position, control 
over the export of all cinchona alKaloids 
and their salts (except cinchonidine and 
its salts) is being continued, but the need 
for licenses to export preparations con- 
taining such alkaloids or salts (i. e., 
galenicals such as tincture of ammoni- 
ated quinine or manufactured proprie- 
taries) was removed by the Board of 
Trade in June 1947. 





Production of dry abaca fiber in Costa 
Rica amounted to 2,250,600 pounds in 
the second quarter of 1947, an increase 
of 763,950 pounds over the first quarter. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


COMMERCIAL OILSEED CULTIVATION, CANADA 


Final estimates for flaxseed produc- 
tion in Canada in 1946 are 1,008,500 acres 
planted, with an average yield of 7.4 
bushels an acre, or a total production of 
7,461,000 bushels. One agency of the 
Dominion Government anticipates a 
production of 10,500,000 bushels in 1947. 

The 1946 Canadian crop of soybeans, 
1,072,000 bushels, all grown in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, is the largest on record. 
However, the domestic needs are esti- 
mated at 3,500,000 bushels, so it is proba- 
ble that substantial imports will be made. 
An increased acreage was recommended 
for 1947, and a recent provincial esti- 
mate is placed at 72,000 acres. The area 
planted in 1946 was 59,200 acres, and in 
1945 it was 46,200 acres. 

In November 1946, the official price 
was raised from $2.15 to $2.40 per bushel, 
and the order was made retroactive for 
the entire 1946 crop. This may have 
been an incentive for growers to increase 
their acreage this year. 

The area producing rape for seed is 
estimated to be about the same as in 
1946, or 22,000 acres. The 1946 produc- 
tion of 17,600,000 pounds was the largest 
rapeseed crop ever produced in Canada. 
Production of this oilseed began on a 
commercial scale in 1943. The 1946 crop 
was grown entirely in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, but rape previously had 
been produced also in Alberta and 
Ontario. 

The official price is 6 cents per pound, 
with discounts for excess moisture and 
admixture of mustard seed. The 1946 
crop averaged 800 pounds per acre as 
compared with 532 pounds in 1945. 

Sunflowers for commercial seed pro- 
duction were grown only in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan in 1946. Of the 13,356,000 
pounds produced in 1946, 13,000,000 
pounds were grown in Manitoba where 
the acreage was increased from 8,500 in 
1945 to 20,000 in 1946, owing largely to 
new oil-crushing facilities in that Prov- 
ince. The acreage in 1946 was 20,712, 
as compared with 9,212 in 1945, and the 
yield per acre increased from 315 pounds 
in 1945 to 645 pounds in 1946. 

The price increase from 5 to 6 cents 
per pound, which had been promised to 
become effective August 1, 1947, was 
made effective on that date only to the 
Sunrise type of sunflower. The Mennon- 
ite type brings only 5 cents per pound 
for seed in “reasonably clean condition.” 

The price of mustard seed remains at 
$40 per ton for 25-percent-oil-content 
seed. Oil from this source is largely from 
small-grain and flax screenings; how- 


ever, commercial mustard has been 
grown successfully on dry land in Alberta 
for about 15 years. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION FORECAST FOR 1947, 
FRANCE 


Oilseed production in France in 1947 
is forecast at 78,937 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 135,864 tons in 1946. Since 
most of the colza and navette were sown 
in the winter, and have been harvested, 
the estimates for these crops are consid- 
ered fairly reliable. 

Production of colza and navette in 
1947 will be substantially less than in 
1946. For the most part, oilseed plant- 
ings destroyed during the winter were 
not resown to spring colza and spring 
navetté. Some stands, at first consid- 
ered to have been saved from destruc- 
tion, were later fed green to livestock 
when it became evident that the pro- 
spective crop would not be worth har- 
vesting. Insect attacks also have caused 
damage. Estimates on colza and navette 
production as of July 1, 1947, are 29,162 
metric tons and 7,345 tons, respectively, 
as compared with 87,146 and 16,790 
metric tons in 1946. 

Production of other types of oilseeds 
in 1947 probably will be materially 
greater than in 1946. A substantial in- 
crease in the plantings of some types, 
especially mustard and camelina, has 
been reported. The 1947 production of 
all oilseeds other than colza and navette 
is forecast on a preliminary basis at ap- 
proximately 42,400 metric tons as com- 
pared with 31,900 tons in 1946. 


NEAR-RECORD PRODUCTION OF OLIVES AND 
OLIVE OIL, GREECE 


The estimated production of olive oil 
in Greece in 1947 is 175,000 metric tons, 
and that of edible olives, 60,000 tons, 
according to preliminary August fore- 
cast of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In each case the figure represents the 
second highest production on record in 
Greece, being exceeded only in 1937 when 
olive-oil production was 187,500 metric 
tions and that of edible olives, 70,800 
tons. 

Should this near-record production of 
olive oil and edible olives be realized in 
1947, it will greatly increase supplies 
available for export and carry-over com- 
pared with those of recent years of rela- 
tively low production. Increased domes- 
tic consumption will absorb some of the 
increase, but it can hardly be expected 
to exceed prewar consumption. On that 
level, considering the carry-over in both 
cases, there would appear to be avail- 
able from 1947 production for export and 
carry-over about 91,000 metric tons of 
olive oil and 53,000 tons of edible olives. 
Another effect will be that of lowering 
the relatively high prices paid to pro- 
ducers for olive oil and olives as com- 
pared with other agricultural prices re- 
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ceived by farmers. As evidence of this 
are reports of recent offers in Crete for 
the new oil crop at 3,500 drachmas per 
oka (25 cents per pound). 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SHORTAGES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The paint raw-materials situation in 
South Africa is difficult, and white pig- 
ment is especially scarce, says the for- 
eign press. Equally serious is the short- 
age of containers, since current tin plate 
allocations can be used only in the man- 
ufacture of containers for foodstuffs. 

The demand for water paint has in- 
creased substantially as a result of the 
high cost of the linseed-oil type. 


BraNcH Factory BEING ESTABLISHED IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


A large Netherlands concern, the 
United Leather Paint Factories, is estab- 
lishing a plant at Springs, South Africa, 
says a foreign chemical publication. One 
unit is expected to be ready for produc- 
tion by the end of 1947. The initial out- 
put will be confined to furniture finishes, 
it is understood. A considerable propor- 
tion of the raw materials is available 
locally. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CELLULOSE AND NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, CHILE 


The Chilean National Foreign Trade 
Council issued prior permits for the im- 
portation of cellulose authorizing the use 
of official foreign exchange valued at 
$2,288,323 during the first 6 months of 
1947. Similar import permits for news- 
print were valued at $1,622,009. 


Woob-FPuLp AND PAPER PRODUCTION, 
FINLAND 


Wood-pulp production in Finland 
totaled 264,000 short tons during the 
first quarter of 1947, compared with 187,- 
000 tons in the corresponding quarter of 
1946. Paper production increased from 
101.000 tons to about 141,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of sulfite pulp in the United 
States Zone of Germany totaled 25,500 
short tons during the first 5 months of 
1947, a monthly average of 5,100, as 
compared with a monthly average of 
31,900 tons in 1936. 

Paper and paperboard production to- 
taled 65,200 tons during the period under 
review, of which newsprint represented 
11,900 tons. The average monthly out- 
put of paper and paperboard in the first 
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5 months of 1947 was 13,040 tons, com- 
pared with an average monthly output 
of 47,300 tons in 1936. 


PAPER AND PULP PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Paper production in Japan was about 
141,400 short tons during the first 6 
months of 1947, according to a report 
from SCAP. Production in June totaled 
29,900 tons, compared with monthly av- 
erages of 117,239 tons (a record high) 
in 1941, and 115,135 tons in 1937. 

Pulp production approximated 134,200 
tons during the first half of 1947. The 
June output amounted to 27,008 tons, 
compared with monthly averages of 
70,391 tons in 1941 (the peak year) and 
40,469 tons in 1937. 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, KOREA 


Paper production in the United States 
Zone of Korea totaled roughly 550 short 
tons during the first quarter of 1947. De- 
spite an increase over February, the 
March 1947 output continued at a low 
level of 200 tons, production having 
fluctuated during the past several 
months from a low of about 60 tons in 
December 1945 to a high of approximate- 
ly 500 tons in September 1946. Shortages 
of pulp and chemicals were the chief ob- 
stacles which prevented a higher rate 
of production. 


PAPER FACTORY PLANNED, TURKEY 


Plans have been made to establish a 
new paper factory in Turkey, according 
to press reports of that country. This 
will bring total paper production up to 
about 50,000 short tons annually, or an 
amount eaual to estimated domestic de- 
mand. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


An overabundance of practically all 
types of paper and paperboard, except 
boxboard, characterized the paper mar- 
ket in the Union of South Africa in July. 
With the backlog of United States and 
Canadian orders filled, stockpiles in- 
creased. Paper dealers in that country 
estimated that the prevailing stagnant 
market will not begin to clear up until 
November or December of this year, the 
current situation being caused by a 
marked slowing-down in consumer pur- 
chases, particularly in consumer goods. 


Radio and 
Television 


FM Rapio TRANSMISSION IN AUSTRALIA 


Development of FM radio transmission 
is still in the experimental stage in Aus- 
traiia. It is entirely in the hands of the 
Commonwealth Government and is being 
investigated by the Postmaster General’s 


Department chiefly with a view to bring- 
ing regular radio programs to people in 
remote areas. It is unlikely that any 
significant stage of development will be 
reached for several years. It is expected, 
however, that when that stage is reached 
Australian radio manufacturers will 
switch over to the production of FM 
equipment to supply most of the domes- 
tic requirements. 

The standards for frequency-modula- 
tion. broadcasting tentatively adopted for 
Australia include a transmitting band of 
88 to 108 megacycles, an intermediate 
frequency of 10.7 megacycles and a pre- 
emphasis of 75 micro-seconds. The FM 
station in Melbourne broadcasts at ir- 
regular intervals on 91.1 megacycles and 
emits only test signals. 

FM radio receivers are used in Aus- 
tralia only for experimental purposes and 
for certain operations by defense forces, 
police, and fire brigades. Nearly all of 
the sets are made domestically. Under 
the Australian import licensing regula- 
tions, licenses are not obtainable for im- 
ports of radio receivers from nonsterling 
countries. Although many applications 
reportedly have been made, no licenses to 
import FM receivers have been ap- 
proved. 


NEW PRICES ON RADIO TUBES, U. K. 


Price increases ranging from 2s. to 10s. 
6d. and averaging 4s. were placed on 
valves (tubes) needed for maintenance 
of the older sets of radio receivers manu- 
factured by member firms of the British 
Radio Valve Manufacturers’ Association, 
according to the British press. Former 
prices on these tubes ranged from 5s. 6d. 
to lls. 6d. The new prices are subject to 
correspondingly increased purchase tax. 
The announcement of the Association re- 
garding these price increases expressed 
the hope that it would not be necessary 
to increase the list prices of the current 
types of tubes, being used in new equip- 
ment. 


PROSPECTS FOR FM BROADCASTING IN U. K. 


A 25-kilowatt frequency modulated 
broadcasting transmitter will be sup- 
plied to the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, according to the British press, 
by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., and will be the first such trans- 
mitter to be put into regular service by 
the B. B. C. 

The introduction of FM broadcasting 
in London and its eventual extension 
elsewhere will be subject to close coor- 
dination between the B. B. C., the radio 
broadcast receiver manufacturers, and 
retail marketing and servicing busi- 
nesses, the report states. It is expected 
that, owing to this coordination, a public 
demand for FM receivers in excess of 
domestic capacity to produce will not 
arise. It is pointed out that although the 
FM transmissions now in use in the 
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United Kingdom are wholly experimental 
in nature and not intended for house- 
hold reception, arrangements are pro- 
gressing for the supply of the new types 
of receivers when the service is in 
operation. 

FM broadcasting probably will not be- 
gin for at least 2 years, and it will not 
replace present broadcasting but will be 
an additional service. 

At present, no FM broadcast transmis. 
sions, originating outside the United 
Kingdom are receivable within it. The 
“spot” in the frequency spectrum avail- 
able to European FM broadcasts is 90 
to 94 megacycles exclusively, and 94 to 
97 megacycles shared with navigational 
aids—which is included within the 
United States range of 88 to 108 mega- 
cycles. 

When FM broadcasting is inaugurated 
in the United Kingdom, it is expected 
that an FM broadcast receiver, designed 
for United States frequency coverage, 
will serve equally well in United Kingdom 
coverage. 


PURCHASE PLAN FOR RADIO SETS IN U. K. 


A plan for the purchase of radios was 
agreed upon by a number of boroughs 
in the United Kingdom in 1946, and a 
Joint Committee of Local Authority 
Representatives was set up, according to 
the British press. In November the Com- 
mittee decided no further orders should 
be placed with the original supplier, and 
a technical subcommittee was appointed 
to prepare specifications for radio sets 
so that other manufacturers could be 
approached. Three sets were demon- 
strated in March, and general agree- 
ment was expressed with their design. A 
well-Known radio manufacturer has 
since agreed to undertake production. 
Each Council will place its own orders 
for the number of sets allocated: The 
prices to the Council of the three models, 
including purchase tax, are £14 2d., 
£20 14s. 2d., and £21 19s. (these may be 
increased in certain circumstances) and 
the cash selling prices are £16 15s. 4d., 
£24 15s. 9d., and £26 5s. 6d., respectively. 

The London County Council is to spend 
£33,500 on the purchase and installation 
of radio sets for London schools, it is re- 
ported in the British press. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TELEVISION, U. K. 


The number of holders of the new L-2 
combined sound-and-vision licenses in 
the United Kingdom as of May 31, 1947, 
was 18,850, according to the British press. 

Only one television transmitter—that 
at Alexandra Palace, London—is now 
operated by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. However, contracts have 
reportedly been placed with Electric & 
Musical Industries, Ltd., and with Mar- 
coni’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., for 
a transmitter in connection with the ex- 
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tension of the B. B. C. television service 
to the Birmingham area. The site for 
the Birmingham station is under nego- 
tiation, and it is proposed to utilize this 
station as a relay transmitter for the 
London television program. 

A demonstration was given on June 17 
of an experimental television relay link 
by Marconi’s. The Alexandra Palace 
transmission was received at Danbury 
and retransmitted to a receiving site at 
Great Bromley, the distance of the relay 
being about 24 miles. The program orig- 
inated at Ascot and traveled by the 
B. B. C. outside-broadcast link to Alex- 
andra Palace and from there to Danbury 
by the normal television transmission, 
and from Danbury to Bromley by the 
Marconi link. It is reported that Mar- 
coni is planning to compare relayed and 
unrelayed pictures side by side by erect- 
ing a further link back from Bromley to 
Danbury. By comparing the two pic- 
tures the effect of a two-step relay will 
be immediately obvious. 

The standardization of large flat tele- 
vision screens, giving well-lighted pic- 
tures of great clarity without foreshort- 
ening or reflection of high lights, has 
been made possible by the production 
and application of new optical plastics, 
according to an announcement made by 
the Optical Development Department of 
the Plastics Division of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, reports the British 
press. 

The British and French television au- 
thorities have entered into a coopera- 
tive arrangement for the exchange of 
information looking toward the develop- 
ment of television in the two countries, 
according to the British press.. This co- 
operation is expected to lead to a cross- 
Channel television link and exchanges 
of programs between the two countries. 

In two respects, French television is 
further advanced than British, states 
the report. Television pictures in France 
have a definition of 800 lines as com- 
pared with 400 lines for B. B. C.’s, and 
the French television camera is more 
flexible and can take a greater variety 
of shots. At Alexandra Palace in Lon- 
don, two cameras have to be used for 
certain shots, when in the French sys- 
tem one camera will suffice; the dif- 
ference is that the French camera can 
move from distant shots to close-ups at 
the touch of a switch. 

On the other hand, France is eager to 
learn about the British method of pro- 
ducing television programs, in which the 
French are reportedly far behind the 
British. 


CERTAIN CONTROL MEASURES ON CIVILIAN 
Rapio SETS REVOKED, U. K. 


The control of prices and conditions 
of supply of the types of radio receiving 
sets known as wartime civilian receivers 


was revoked by an order from the Board 
of Trade on July 14, 1947, according to 
the British press. However, the man- 
ufacture and supply of radio receiving 
sets generally remains controlled under 
the Wireless Receivers and Radio Gram- 
ophone (No. 1) Order, 1947. 


Refrigeration 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS IN DEMAND, 
CEYLON 


The demand for household refrigera- 
tors in Ceylon is not being met, although 
imports were revived to some extent in 
1945. The wider distribution of wealth 
has mate it possible for more families to 
purchase refrigeration facilities, which 
are in constant demand in all tropical 
countries. 

Imports of refrigerators in 1939 totaled 
441, valued at 207,526 rupees, but dwin- 
dled to only 7 refrigerators in 1944, and 
these were the large-size shop types. In 
1945 imports mounted to 107 refrigera- 
tors valued at 22,655 rupees. (1 rupee= 
$0.30 United States currency). 


Rubber and 
Products 


BELGIAN CONGO RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
1937-45 


Figures recently received from the 
Belgian Congo demonstrate the striking 
increase in rubber production achieved 
in that country during the war years. 
Estimated production figures for the fol- 
lowing years are shown in long tons: 
1937, 886; 1938, 998; 1939, 1,124; 1940, 
1,040; 1941, 1,146; 1942, 3,428; 1943, 
11,507; 1944, 11,253; 1945, 7,972. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap MANUFACTURE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A total of 30,000,000 cakes of soap and 
7,000,000 kilograms of washing powder is 
scheduled to be produced by Czecho- 
slovak soap factories in the period July 1 
through September 30, 1947, to cover an 
increase in soap ration allotments, says 
the European press. 


Exports To U. S. From FRENCH MOROCCO 


Declared exports of essential oils and 
odoriferous materials from French Mo- 
rocco to the United States in 1946 in- 
cluded the following items: Bitter- 
almond oil, 44,511 kilograms, valued at 
$78.217; essence of cumin, 269 kilograms, 
$2,639; essence of myrrh, 24 kilograms, 
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$245; extract of roses, 20 kilograms, 
$20,160; gum sandarac (used in incense), 
39,306 kilograms, $52,812; oil of Cedrus 
atlantica, 1,593 kilograms, $4,876; and 
rosebuds (used in sachets), 42,160 kilo- 
grams, $15,411. 


PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS FOR SOAP 
INDUSTRY, GERMANY 


The Rheinpreussen chemical works at 
Hamburg, in the British Zone of Ger- 
many, soon wili begin production of raw 
materials needed for the soap industry 
in western Germany, reports the Euro- 
pean press. One-third of the plant’s 
capacity will be used for this purpose. 
The former I. G. Farben establishment 
at Krefeld is to manufacture raw ma- 
terials for the same use at Urdingen, 
where methanol for the plastics and 
pharmaceutical industries also will be 
produced. 


Soap PRODUCTION CURTAILED, INDIA 


The Tata Oil Mills Co. has decided to 
shut down its soap-manufacturing plant 
in the Indian Staie of Cochin because of 
the shortage of raw materials, particu- 
larly caustic soda, according to recent 
reports in the Brit:sh press. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Deciared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during the 
first 7 months of 1947 amounted to 32,713 
kilograms, with a value of $175,441, com- 
pared with 57,751 kilograms, valued at 
$345,215 in the like period of 1946. Such 
exports in July 1947 were 5,250 kilograms 
valued at $31,450, as compared with 6,011 
kilograms valued at $47,527 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1946. 

Declared exports of guaiac-wood oil 
from Paraguay to the United States dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1947 amounted 
to 2,860 kilograms, valued at $11,293, 
compared with 2,040 kilograms, valued 
at $9,837, in the like months of 1946. 


Soap PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Polish production of soap in April 1947 
was 400 tons, compared with 1,079 tons 
in the like month of 1946, reports the 
foreign press. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL ExPoRTS, SICILY 


During the first 2 months of 1947, Sic- 
ily exported a total of 150 kilograms of 
essential oils. Of this amount, Egypt 
accounted for 100 kilograms, and Nor- 
way for the remainder. 


U. S. S. R. DEMAND FOR PERFUMES AND 
COSMETICS 


Demand for perfumes and cosmetics 
in the U. S. S. R. has expanded greatly 
since the war, reports the British press. 
Soviet women reportedly are demanding 
high quality in such products. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
IRANIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The 1947 cotton crop in Iran has been 
estimated unofficially at 17,500 metric 
tons, the yield from 100,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres). An active market 
and high prices at seeding time, and 
plantings contracted for by the Govern- 
ment with advance payments to growers 
for delivery to the Industrial Bank at 
fixed prices, accounted for the increased 
acreage. 

Imports of cotton during the market- 
ing year August 1, 1946, to July 31, 1947, 
according to official and _ unofficial 
sources, totaled approximately 1,200 
metric tons. The principal sources were 
Egypt, the U. S. S. R., and Kuwait. 

Cotton exports from August 1, 1946, 
to July 31, 1947, amounted to about 2,000 
metric tons, according to official and 
trade sources. Italy, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom were the principal 
destinations 

Stocks of cotton on hand as of July 31, 
1947, were estimated at 5,200 metric tons, 
or 40 percent of the amount available 
on July 31, 1946 

Under the new cotton-seed-improve- 
ment program planned for the next 3 
years increased production and higher- 
quality cotton are anticipated 


CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND IMPORTS, 
AUSTRALIA 


The area planted to cotton in Aus- 
tralia in 1946 was 6,644 acres, as com- 
pared with 7,099 acres in 1945 and 17,120 
in 1944. 

In 1946, 2,372 bales of raw cotton (of 
500 pounds each) were produced, as 
compared with 1,305 bales in 1945 and 
6,055 bales in 1944. 

According to trade estimates, current 
cotton consumption is about 55,000 bales, 
while the raw-cotton equivalent of the 
imported cotton manufactures is about 
245,000 bales 

Imports of raw cotton in 1946 totaled 
13,245 short tons, of which 5,021 tons 
came from the United States, 3,998 tons 
from India, 1,841 tons from the Belgian 
Congo, and 1,606 tons from Egypt 


SITUATION IN ITALY 


Imports of raw cotton into Italy dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 amounted to 
57,700 metric tons. The United States 
furnished 31,652 tons; Brazil, 11,204 tons; 
Egypt, 9,014 tons; Argentina, 2,357 tons; 
and Peru, 1,962 tons. The remainder 
came from Belgium, India, and British 
West Africa. Arrivals (which include 
shipments destined for Switzerland and 


other countries) of raw cotton at princi- 
pal ports during the second quarter 
amounted to approximately 45,538 metric 
tons, according to trade sources. Im- 
ports were expected to decline in August 
and to drop still further in September, 
During the fourth quarter, under such 
new regulations as are effective, imports 
are not expected to equal those of the 
first quarter. Present indications are 
that total imports in 1947 will be below 
the 160,000 metric tons imported in 1945, 

Current monthly cotton consumption, 
according to uncfficial sources, averages 
between 16,000 and 18,000 metric tons. 
During the second quarter of 1947, spin- 
ning mills were working full time. 

Mill stocks on hand (80,000 tons) as of 
August 1, 1947, according to trade inter- 
views, were adequate for about 5 months 
at the current rate of consumption. 
Stocks unsold at ports were estimated at 
20,C00 metric tons. 

Exports of all classes of cotton manu- 
factures totaled 7,405 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1947, or about 12.8 per- 
cent of the raw-cotton imports during 
that period. Exports have since shown 
a consistent decline, according to trade 
sources, which is attributed to slackening 
of demand from the Near East, competi- 
tion. from other countries, and rising 


prices 
SITUATION IN 1947, SAo PAULO, BRAZII 


The 1947 cotton crop in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is estimated at 150,000 to 177,713 
tons, according to official sources The 
quality of the crop is said to be some- 
what impaired as a result of unfavorable 
growing conditions 

From March 1 to June 30, 1947, 384,077 
bales were classed at the Sao Paulo cot- 
ton exchange, as compared with 437,133 
bales in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Stocks of lint cotton held by the Gov- 
ernment as of July 11, 1947, totaled 
87,512 metric tons 

A new Government-owned cotton- 
textile factory, with an annual consump- 
tio of 2,000 to 3,000 metric tons of ginned 
cotton, is being established in Tehran 
Operations are expected to begin early 
in i94¢ 


COTTON-INDUSTRY DaTa, U. K 


The cotton-textile industry of the 
United Kingdom is endeavoring to in- 
crease production in order to achieve 
greater export volume The industry 
plans to increase production 10 percent 
above 1946 levels. 

Weekly average production of cotton 
yarn in June 1947 amounted to 12,560,000 
pounds, as compared with 13,550,000 
pounds in May. For the first 6 months 
of 1947, yarn production averaged 
11,830,000 pounds per week. Weekly 
average production of cotton cloth in 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 


Office of International Trade 


Tele- 
graph Service Between Mexico 
City and Lower California 


Direct Telephone and 


A project of major importance to Mex- 
ico’s economic advancement, the tele- 
phone and telegraph line extending from 
Mexicali, Lower California, to the Federal 
District, has been completed. This un- 
dertaking, which took 17 months to com- 
plete and cost 13,000,000 pesos, will be 
inaugurated by President Aleman Octo- 
ber 1. 

According to the Mexican Ministry of 
Defense, this service will draw Lower 
California and the rest of the nation to- 
gether by direct telegraph and telephone 
communication, thereby eliminating the 
routing of communication § service 
through the United States. It will lessen 
the time required for telephone and tel- 
egraph communication between the cap- 
ital of Mexico and all of the Pacific Coast, 
and it will establish direct communica- 
tion by means of a high-frequency chan- 
nel between Mexico and Los Angeles. 
The line, stretching as it does along the 
length of the railroad which will soon 
unite Sonora and Lower California, will 
complement it and will aid in construc- 
tion activities. 


Panair Discontinues Amazon 
Air Service 


Panair do Brasil has discontinued its 
weekly flights up the Amazon from Ma- 
naos to Iquitos—in consequence, it is un- 
derstood, of obsolescence of the Sikorsky 
flying-boat equipment. A _ representa- 
tive of the air line recently stated that 
uhe service may be resumed if new equip- 
ment can be justified by new traffic or 
by a new mail contract. While this 
service, connecting with the weekly 
DC-4 service by Faucett from Iquitos 
to Lima, established a transcontinental 
air link, there have been no known in- 
stances of through travelers using it. 
Mexico Authorizes Establish- 
ment of New Air Line 


The Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works has granted con- 
cessions to a new air line (as yet un- 
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named) to operate passenger, express, 
and freight services between the States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, in southern 
Mexico. 

Experimental permits granted by the 
Ministry cover the following routes: 
Tuxtla Gutierrez—Pichucalco—Macuspa- 
na-Villahermosa; Tuxtla Gutierrez—Pru- 
sia—Angel Albino Coro—Mapastepac; and 
Tuxtla Gutierrez—Ocosingo-—Chilon-Ya- 
jalon—Salto de Agua—Macuspana. 

The company is reported to have a 
fleet of four 10-passenger Avro-Ansons 
and two 4-passenger Fairchilds. It is ex- 
pected that the new service will provide 
means of communication to hitherto iso- 
lated regions of southern Mexico. 


New Belgium-Ethiopia Air 
Service Started 


The American Legation in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, reports that the local 
press has announced the inauguration 
of an air service between Addis Ababa 
and Brussels by the Belgian air trans- 
port company, SOBELAIR. According 
to the announcement, the service will be 
routed via Cairo, Rhodes, Athens, Bari, 
Rome, and Nice, and it will take 3 days 
to complete the journey, The company 
is represented in Addis Ababa by A. 
Besse. 


Iberia Reports Substantial 
Increases in °46 Traffie 


The Government-owned Spanish air- 
line Iberia flew 2,903,285 kilometers 
and carried 113,533 passengers and 363,- 
830 kilograms of cargo in 1946, accord- 
ing to operating statistics recently re- 
leased by the company. The year’s per- 
formance represented increases of 91 
percent and 52 percent, respectively, 
over the corresponding types of traffic 
accommodated in 1945. 


YUSTA Expands Yugoslav 
Services 


YUSTA, the Soviet-Yugoslay mixed 
aviation company, recently opened 
three new domestic routes within Yugo- 
slavia. The schedules call for Wednes- 
day round trips between Belgrade and 
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Skoplije, and daily round trips, excepting 
Sundays, between Belgrade and Dubrov- 
nik and between Belgrade, Zagreb, and 
Susak. “ Single fares are as follows: 
Belgrade-Skoplje, 850 dinars ($17.00); 
Belgrade-Dubrovnik, 900 dinars ($18.- 
00); Belgrade-Zagreb-Susak, 1,230 di- 
nars ($24.60). 


Operations of Czechoslovak 
Airlines Reflect Increased 


Traffie 


The Czechoslovak Ministry of Infor- 
mation reports that during the month of 
August the Czechoslovak Airlines made 
1,735 flights, flew 604,743 kilometers, and 
carried 23,486 passengers, 380,593 kilo- 
grams of freight, and 41,663 kilograms of 
mail. 

In the first 8 months of 1946 the air 
line flew 1,698,035 kilometers and carried 
58,449 passengers, whereas during the 
same period this year 3,061,759 kilome- 
ters were flown and 83,116 passengers 
carried. 


New Radiotelegraph Service 
in Red-Sea Region 


Radiotelegraph service was opened be- 
tween the Yemen and Ethiopia on August 
4, 1947. The charges are Ethiopian 
$0.40 (US$0.16) per word. It is under- 
stood that Yemeni messages are relayed 
to the United States through the local 
station at Addis Ababa. 


BEAC Reports Increased 
Passenger Traffic in July 


Operating statistics for June and July 
recently released by the British European 
Airways, Continental Division, show that 
the number of passengers carried in July 
increased 11 percent over the preceding 
month. The number of services flown 
increased more than 5 percent, while 
aircraft miles flown were nearly 7 per- 
cent greater than in June. 


June July 
Passengers carried-_-- 14, 525 16, 149 
Services operated -_- 860 906 
Route mileage-- 10, 535 10, 736 


Passenger miles flown. 8,779,507 7,585, 850 
Aircraft miles flown --- 467, 489 495, 936 
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Finish Pulp and Paper 
Mills Must Use Less Power 


A 10 percent reduction in electric- 
power consumption by paper mills and 
mechanical pulp mills in Finland has 
been ordered by the National Power 
Chief. The exceptionally low water level 
has cut hydroelectric-power production. 


France Modernizes Long-Dis- 
tance Telephone Service 


A modern long-distance telephone line 
between Paris and Toulouse has been 
inaugurated recently. The new service 
will reduce the present delays on calls 
from 4 hours to a minimum number of 
seconds. 

The new system will permit 600 calls 
to be transmitted simultaneously on the 
same cable instead of 15 as heretofore. 
The type of cable used will reduce the 
amount of copper and iron required by 
thousands of tons. 

Similar-type cables will shortly link 
Paris with Lyon and Marseille. 


Plan To Unify Air-Line 
Radio Services in Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Government has 
granted its approval to the Radio Aero- 
nautico Venezolano, C. A., a joint com- 
pany recently formed by the principal 
international air lines operating in 
Venezuela for the purpose of unifying 
existing radio services for aircraft. The 
contract of the company with Pan 
American Airways, Inc., regarding the 
radio equipment to be employed in Vene- 
zuela is still pending final decision, and 
inasmuch as this equipment represents 
the principal part of the radio installa- 
tions in Venezuela the new company 
cannot proceed until this action has been 


taken. It is expected, however, that a 
satisfactory settlement will soon be 
reached. 


Yugoslavia and Its Five-Year 
Plan for Radio 


Yugoslavia is becoming radio-minded. 
In 1939 radio broadcasting in that coun- 
try was in its infancy. Under the pres- 
ent Five-Year Plan, broadcasting 
strength of the Yugoslav network is ex- 
pected to increase to 35 times that of 193¥ 
by the end of 1951. 

A medium-wave station of 150 kilo- 
watts is now under construction in Bel- 
grade, and two similar-type stations with 
a power output of 20 kilowatts are being 
erected at Skoplijie and Sarajevo. It is 
also planned to increase the power of the 
Ljubljana broadcasting station to 25 kilo- 
watts and that of Zagreb to 20 killowatts. 
The ultimate aim is to have sufficient 
power to enable the Yugoslav transmit- 
ters to be heard both at home and abroad. 
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Telecommunications in Poland 


Poland, 80 percent of whose telecommunications network was destroyed during the war, has 


made great strides in its rehabilitation. 


6,000 miles of aerial wire was strung. 


During the first 6 months of 1947, 2,000 feet of long. 
distance cable was repaired, increasing the available wire mileage 18,650 miles. 


In addition, 


Underground and aerial cables in cities and towns have 


been repaired and expanded, making available over 25,000 wire miles of conductor. 
In addition to the improvement of the wire facilities, new telephone exchanges for additional 


telephone service were installed and placed in operation. 
telephones, of which more than two-thirds have been installed, as have 26 teleprinters. 


These facilities will accommodate 21,400 
Automatic 


telephone exchanges have been opened in Warsaw-Praga, Wroclaw, Szczecin, and Olsztyn. 
Direct teleprint communication has been installed connecting Szczecin with Warsaw, Gdansk, 


Katowice, and Bdgoszcz. 


During the same period, direct telephone connections were established 


between Warsaw and Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Prague, and 


Krakow-Brno. 


holm. 


Communications were established with Denmark, Norway, and Finland via Stock- 
Luxembourg is also in telephonic communication with Poland. 


Radiotelephone service from Poland has been opened to the United States and also to South 


America via Brno. 


The result of these extensive rehabilitations of Poland’s international communications totals 20 


direct telephone circuits, 7 telegraph lines, and 17 wireless lines. 
with those of 1938 shows a greatly enlarged telephone system. 
reached their 1938 figure, but they are steadily approaching it. 

number of persons having telephone service increased by 9,000, or 7.6 percent. 


Comparison of present facilities 
In number, telephones have not 
During the first half of 1947, the 
In the municipal 


areas, automatic telephone service is supplanting the magneto type as money and material become 


available. 


The long-distance cable network has increased more than 230 percent. 


Some of this increase 


in cable can be attributed to the modernization of the aerial network which is being replaced by 


cable. 


The municipal cable networks likewise have been increased. 











During the next 5-year period, con- 
struction of a 210-kilowatt short-wave 
station at a so-far-undesignated location 
is expected. In addition, broadcasting 
stations are planned for each of the Peo- 
ples’ Republics, as well as one each for 
Voijvodina, Dalmatia, and Kosovo-Meto- 
hija. The latter three stations are to 
have a minimum power of 10 kilowatts. 

A large laboratory has been reported 
in process of construction and is to be 
fully equipped for scientific and indus- 
trial tests connected with radio. The 
location of this laboratory has not yet 
been disclosed. 

A Telegraph and Communications In- 
stitute has been established at the Serb- 
ian Academy of Sciences for the purpose 
of assisting Yugoslavia’s program for 
improving its radio communications 
services. The Institute will specialize 
on ultra-short wave. 


Highway Transport on 
the Island of Cyprus 


An excellent network of automobile 
roads connects the towns and villages 
of the island of Cyprus. The main 
roads between the larger towns are of 
asphalt construction and are in good 
condition, In comparison with roads in 
the United States, the Cyprus roads are 
extremely narrow. However, automo- 
biles used are of a small type suitable for 
operating on narrow roads. 

Bus lines operate on regular schedules. 
The busses for the most part are not 
modern nor are they well maintained. 
Overcrowding is not uncommon. 

Taxi service is available on the island 
at all times for those who can afford it. 
Fairly modern vehicles are being used in 


this service, and recently several new 
American cars have been added. 

In towns the bicycle is a common 
means of transportation, not only for 
individuals but for whole families. 

Driving on the island is to the left, 
as is the case in the majority of Euro- 
pean countries. 


National Railways of Mexico 
Initiate Rapid Freight Service 


A fast freight service plan has been ini- 
tiated by the National Railways of Mex- 
ico. This service at present is in opera- 
tion between Mexico City and Nuevo 
Laredo, and between Mexico City and 
Guadalajara. Some of the advantages 
offered by this service are as follows: 

(1) The Mexico-Nuevo Laredo run is made 
in 60 hours 

(2) The Mexico-Guadalajara run is made 
in 30 hours 

(3) Less-than-carload freight is received 
and delivered to the Railways’ warehouses 
in Mexico City as well as in Queretaro, Es- 
cobeda, San Luis Potosi, Saltillo, and Mon- 
terrey, and other principal stations on these 
routes 

(4) This rapid freight service is comple- 
mented by the existence of a sufficient sup- 
ply of empty cars in Nuevo Laredo and Laredo 
to accommodate the Railways’ clients with- 
out delay 


Power Consumption on 
Increase in Sao Paulo, Brazil 


A considerable increase in electric- 
power consumption for the month of 
July 1947 is reported in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. The number of kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed in July (54,176,095) exceeded 
consumption of power for any single 
months thus far in 1947 or during 1946. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Hannover and Leipzig Fairs 
Raise German Export Totals 


German concerns concluded $47,000,- 
000 worth of export contracts during the 
fairs recently held in the cities of Han- 
nover and Leipzig. 

Hailed as one “practical answer to the 
call of the Marshall Plan” by Dr. Erich 
Koehler, President of the BiZonal Eco- 
nomic Council, the Hannover Fair, first 
to show goods available for export in the 
British and American Occupation Zones 
of Germany, was opened on August 18, 
1947, and continued for a 3-week period, 
closing September 7. 

One thousand nine hundred twenty- 
nine contracts covering $31,237,693 
worth of export sales were concluded 
during this exposition by firms in the 
American and British Zones, according 
to a report from the Information Con- 
trol Division of Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U. S.). United 
States buyers accounted for $900,000 
worth of sales. The list of 46 countries 
placing orders at the Fair is headed by 
Great Britain, Denmark, and the Neth- 
erlands, which placed orders totaling 
$5,800,000, $3,800,000, and $3,500,000, 
respectively. 

During the Leipzig Fair, export con- 
tracts worth $16,060,000 were concluded. 
Of this amount $11,800,000 went to con- 
cerns from the Soviet Zone of Occupa- 
tion, who comprised about 68 percent of 
the firms exhibiting. The Netherlands 
and Great Britain placed orders for 
$5,310,000 and $4,700,000 worth of goods 
respectively, while Denmark, Finland, 
Switzerland, and Sweden each placed 
orders ranging from $500,000 to $750,000. 

Products exhibited at the Hannover 
Fair were limited to those which could be 
delivered within 12 to 24 months, but a 
sizable proportion of the products actu- 
ally displayed were available for export 
immediately or within a reasonable time. 

Individual exhibits were attractively 
arranged, and the products displayed 
covered an extremely wide range of 
manufactures—from razor blades to 
motor trucks. 

Among these displays at Hannover 
were attractive exhibits of electrical 
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machinery and equipment; electrical 
domestic appliances; precision instru- 
ments; optical goods; medical, surgical, 
and dental apparatus and instruments; 
light-metal products and hardware; 
automotive products; general machin- 
ery; machine tools; agricultural ma- 
chinery; building machinery; printing 
machinery and graphic products; food- 
processing machinery; building mate- 
rials; textiles and clothing (including 
shoes); china and ceramics; cutlery; 
glassware; jewelry; woodware and fur- 
niture; office equipment; leather goods; 
paper products; plastics; rubber prod- 
ucts; pharmaceuticals; dyestuffs; chem- 
icals; toys; musical instruments, and 
even church bells. 














Forthcoming Fairs and Exhibitions 
Abroad 


A revised list of forthcoming fairs and exhi- 
bitions asroad has been compiled and is avail- 
able in mimeographed form to interested firms. 

Please address requests to Jacques Kuns- 
tenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions, Special Services and Intelligence Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Room 1524, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








Biggest seller during the Hannover 
Fair’s opening week was motor tools— 
riveting machines, motor-driven saws 
and the like. The second biggest seller 
was textiles. Then came building mate- 
rials and abrasives. Next were items 
made out of rubber, particularly hospital 
equipment; glass, china, and porcelain. 

At the Leipzig Fair, textile products 
accounted for more than a quarter of all 
contracts; other important items were 
glassware, china, and household and 
metal goods. 

At the Hannover Fair, approximately 
1,500 exhibitors occupied a total floor 
space of 100,000 square feet. The total 
number of foreign visitors was 4,000, and 
the number of German visitors was 
850,000. 

An outstanding feature of the Han- 
nover Exposition was the Export-Borse 














where German manufacturers and for- 
eign buyers were able to conclude their 
final deals through the assistance of 
British and American control officers 
who. were in a position to answer imme- 
diately any questions that might arise 
concerning governmental policy or regu- 
lations. 

A proper perspective of the Hannover 
Fair, according to “Die Welt,” the Ham- 
burg Military Government newspaper, 
can be had only if one views the Fair 
as an indication of progress made since 
1945—the economic year “zero,” the date 
of the German collapse, when there was 
no German foreign trade whatever. 

The stimulus to Germany’s export 
trade afforded by the Hannover Fair is 
regarded by some observers as constitut- 
ing a milestone in that country’s progress 
toward a self-supporting economy. 


Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Toronto 


The office of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission states that 
the first allocation of space for the Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair, which 
will be held in Toronto from May 31 
to June 12, 1948, has had to be com- 
pletely reorganized by the Space Alloca- 
tion Committee of the Fair, in conse- 
quence of the large number of applica- 
tions received for display privileges. 

Three-quarters of a million square 
feet of floor space will now be required 
to house the Exhibition. 

Manufacturers the world over have 
applied for floor space. The additional 
applications have been received from 
Canada, Great Britain, the United 
States, the Netherlands, China, India, 
Turkey, Switzerland, Colombia, Brazil, 
France, Cyprus, South India, Portugal, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Singapore, New 
Zealand, Australia, Central America, 
Norway, Italy, Denmark, Ireland, Hong 
Kong, and the Malayan Union. 

Invitations, in five different lan- 
guages—English, French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and Dutch—are ready to be 
sent to 120,000 buying organizations 
throughout the world, 
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Immense Tropical 
Hardwood Forests Await 
Development 

(Continued from p. 5) 


and grade. Proper seasoning is probably 
the key to satisfactory utilization of 
many tropical woods. 

The final test of the commercial im- 
portance of a wood is its acceptance by 
consumers. The market for many com- 
modities—furniture, for example—is 
particularly sensitive to public whim 
and fancy. Manufacturers are extremely 
cautious with respect to Setting up the 
production of a line of goods until they 
have some indication of public reaction. 
Customers frequently insist on mahog- 
any, walnut, oak, or other familiar wood, 
and reject another wood which may have 
equally good qualities. Trade customs, 
practices, and prejudices have developed 
which effectively resist change. The 
trade demands specific woods such as 
white oak for whiskey barrels, hickory 
and ash for handles, dogwood for shut- 
tles, and maple for shoe lasts. These 
woods are specified because their merits 
have been proved through long use. A 
tropical hardwood, even if equally serv- 
iceable, might be difficult to introduce 
into a new market. However, during 
the last two decades a trend toward 
greater public appreciation and accept- 
ance of new foreign woods is noted. This 
trend is likely to increase as opportuni- 
ties are offered for the public to become 
better acquainted with these woods. 


What Needs To Be Done 


Successful development of tropical for- 
ests and the marketing of tropical woods 
will depend largely upon: 

1. Adequate source of raw material. 
Cutting rights must be obtained on a 
sufficient volume of timber to permit a 
steady supply of logs continuously or 
for a long period of time. 

2. Proper manufacturing, seasoning, 
handling, and shipping so that the 
products of acceptable kinds and speci- 
fications will reach the market in satis- 
factory condition. 

3. Research to determine the proper- 
ties and the most practical and economic 
uses of the various species, particularly 
those not generally known in commerce. 
Profitable operation and good forest 
management may depend on the utiliza- 
tion of all or most of the species in the 
stand. 

4. Elimination of confusion in trade 
names. Species must be correctly iden- 
tified, and standard names adopted. 

5. Salesmanship. Manufacturers and 
engineers must be convinced that the 
woods are satisfactory for their purpose, 
and for some products the public must 
be educated to accept a new wood. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 





5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Progress Is Being Made 


Substantial progrcss has already been 
made toward the opcning up of tropical 
forest reserves. The urgent demand for 
lumber during the war stimulated lum- 
ber production and the expansion of 
forest industries. These _ industries, 
equipped with better machinery and pos- 
sessed of a greater technical knowledge, 
will probably continue to grow. Some 


largely on imports, are approaching self- 
sufficiency in lumber and other wood 
products. The United States has co- 
operated with several Latin American 
countries by sending technical missions 
to those countries to explore the forest 
resources, outline programs of forest 
development and management, and 
recommend feasible wood-using indus- 
tries. The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 





Average rate Latest 
ena a) | available 
Country Monetary unit | quotation, 
| 1945 1946 August 1947; Sept. 25, 
| (annual) | (annual) (monthly) 1947 
Australia Pound: | | 
Official *$3. 2280 = slhsiscmustGaactelneeens = 
Free *3. 2117 | $3, 2134 | $3. 2092 | $3, 2121 
Belgium Franc *. 0229 - 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
Canada Dollar: | 
Official . 9091 | . 9520 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9049 | 9329 | 9200 9009 
Crechoslovakia Koruna. - *. 9201 | . 0201 . O2u1L 
Denmark Krone *, 2088 | . 2086 . 2086 
France (metropolitan) -- | France *. 0197 | 0084 | . 0084 . 0084 
India : a Rupee 3012 | . 3016 . 2017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 | . 3781 | . 3775 3775 
New Zealand Pound. 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2250 
Norway Krone. ee * 2618 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 | . 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound .._. 3. 9905 4. 0050 | 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta *, 0913 | . 0913 | - 0913 
Sweden Krona *. 2586 | 2783 - 2782 
Switzerland Franc * 2336 , 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound | 
Official *4. 0350 ’ cs Rae 
Free *4, 0302 4. 0328 4, 0273 4.0314 
*a verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





ization of the United Nations also has 
undertaken a program to promote sound 
forest development and_ utilization 
throughout the world. United States 
firms have been engaged in logging and 
lumber manufacture in certain foreign 
countries for many years. Since the war, 
other firms have entered this field or 
plan to do so. 

The Forest Products 
Madison, Wisconsin, private research 
organizations, and educational institu- 
tions have amassed a considerable vol- 
ume of technical information on tropical 
woods. This research will form a basis 
for practical tests of the applicability of 
these woods for industrial and other 
uses 


Laboratory at 


A Challenge to Industry 


The development of tropical forests 
represents an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge—an opportunity to pioneer an in- 
dustry in virgin territory and a challenge 
to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
industry in solving the problems which 
are encountered. Undoubtedly, tropical 
forests will be made accessibie. As eco- 
nomic conditions gradually improve and 
industrial expansion occurs in foreign 
countries, tropical woods will come into 
greater use. In some countries this 
process may require many years unless 
asSistance is rendered by the more in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Industry may find many opportunities 
for profitable investment of capital and 
use of its industrial “know-how” in tropi- 
cal countries. However, it should be 
pointed out that those countries will not 
be receptive to proposals for exploitation 
of their resources without adequate com- 
pensation. This compensation may in- 
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clude purchase of timber, employment of 
labor, payment of taxes, development of 
transportation and communication sys- 
tems, expenditure of income in domestic 
channels, or participation by domestic 
industry. Whatever the form of remu- 
neration, mutual benefit will result from 
bilateral cooperation. 

In planning an enterprise, considera- 
tion should be given to the development 
of forest land for its most economic pur- 
pose. Perpetuation of those forests per- 
manently assigned to timber production 
through sound forestry practice should 
constitute a major objective of develop- 
ment plans. Coordination of forest in- 
dustries with agriculture and other com- 
ponents of the domestic economy is es- 
sential to stable operation. Some coun- 
tries have statutory programs of land 
zoning and forest conservation designed 
to prevent unregulated exploitation and 
destruction of forests—which have typi- 
cally characterized the settlement of vir- 
gin-forested areas. Unfortunately, many 
of the laws established are more ad- 
vanced than the machinery for their ad- 
ministration. Foreign. investors sin- 
cerely interested in cooperation can help 
these countries to real’ze the full value 
that would result from appropriate for- 
estry programs adequately administered. 

|Ep1tor’s NOTE.—The studies listed below 
have been published in the Commerce De- 
partment’s Industrial Reference Service and 
World Trade in Commodities and will be of 
value to firms and individuals interested in 
the forest resources and lumber industries 
of tropical countries. Copies are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 5 cents per copy: 

Forest Resources, Lumber Industries, and 


Trade in Bolivia. Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice; vol. 3, part 6, No. 15. 


Forest Resources and Lumber Economy of 
Mexico. Industrial Reference Service; vol. 
3, part 6, No. 16. 

Forest Resources and Lumber Industry of 
Colombia. Industrial Reference Service; vol. 
3, part 6, No. 21. 

Forest Resources, Lumber Industries, and 
Trade in Ecuador. Industrial Reference 
Service; vol. 4, part 6, No. 51. 

Forest Resources and Lumber Industry of 
Cuba. Industrial Reference Service; vol. 5, 
part 6, No. 7. 

Forest Resources, Lumber Industry, and 
Trade in Guatemala. Industrial Reference 
Service; vol. 5, part 6, No. 13. 

Forest Resources, Lumber Industry, and 
Trade of Honduras. World Trade in Com- 
modities; vol. 5, part 6, No. 25. In proof.} 








Applications for Radio 
Stations in Mexico 


An application has been made by the 
network Nacional Radioemisora to op- 
erate a commercial radio broadcasting 
station of 1,000 watts at Tampico, Ta- 
maulipas. Radio Publicidad de Pachuca, 
S. A., has applied to operate commercial 
radio broadcasting station XEPK, op- 
erating on a frequency of 1,180 kilo- 
cycles, with a power of 1,000 watts, and 
located at No. 20, Portal Constitucion, 
Pachuca, Hidalgo. The company has 

een operating this station to date under 
provisional permit number 164026. 

In addition, an application has been 
made by Guillermo Gonzales Camarena 
to operate a television broadcasting sta- 
tion of 1,000 watts in Mexico, D. F. 


Mexican Railway Inaugurates 
Mexico City-Veracruz Express 
Service 


The Mexico City newspapers of August 
26, 1947, reported that, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, the Mexican Railway (Ferro- 
carril Mexicano) would operate an ex- 
press service between Mexico City and 
the port of Veracruz and return, and, in 
addition, would reduce freight charges 
on articles of primary necessity by 20 
percent over this route. 


Cyprus Rail Transport 


The only railroad on the island of 
Cyprus runs from Famagusta to the 
capital at Nicosia and then on to Mor- 
phou and Kalokhorion, near the site of 
the mines of the Cyprus Mines Corp. 
at Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni. The 
railroad is of narrow gage (30 inches) 
and. has not been maintained. Because 
of lack of maintenance, it is falling into 
disuse. The advisability of abandoning 
this railway is being given serious con- 
sideration by the Government, 
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Reparations News 


ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 
time production from six additional 
German aircraft and explosives plants 
will be considered for allocation as repa- 
ration among the Western Allied Nations 
in the near future, according to infor- 
mation received by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. The plants containing the 
available equipment are: 


Princi 


Location 
time 


products 


Fabrik Bobingen der | Bobingen 
G.m., b. H. zur Ver- 
wertung (Chemische 
Erzeugnisse). 
Continentall Metall- | Oberursel Aircraft 
werke. arts 
Continentall Metall- | Gross Auheim Do 
werke. 
Luftfahrtgeraetebau 


Explo- 
sives 


Stuttgart-Wai- Do. 
hingen. 

Hans Klein Flugzeug- | Boeblingen Do. 
bau. 

Messerschmitt Do 





INVENTORIES May BE EXAMINED 


The official inventories listing the 
general-purpose equipment of these 
plants available for allocation as repa- 
ration may be examined during regular 


pal war- 


business hours in the office of the Chief 
Reparations Officer, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Room 3053 Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Pursuant to the 
German reparation program, the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency will allocate 
the general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment of these plants among its 18 mem- 
ber Western Allied Nations, including 
the United States. These allocations 
are made on the basis of requests for 
allocation submitted by the governments 
of the respective nations. As a guide to 
this Government in determining whether 
any requests should be submitted on be- 
half of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce invites business firms 
and persons to express any interest 
which they may have in the purchase of 
any items of equipment in these plants 
Such expressions of interest do not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer, 
Office of International. Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and must be received by November 
3, 1947, as indicated in the general an- 
nouncement headed “Reparations 
News,” published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947. 





NEWS by COMMODITIES | 


(Continued from p. 30) 


June was 34,600,000 square yards, as 
compared with 33,600,000 square yards 
in May. Cotton-cloth production aver- 
aged 29,417,000 square yards weekly from 
January to June 1947. 

New increases in raw-cotton prices by 
the Cotton Control became effective July 
7, 1947, and averaged 1%, pence per 
pound for American cotton and 1 pence 
per pound for Egyptian. The price for 
yarns made from American cotton in- 
creased from 20.20 to 22.20 pence per 
pound. The additional cost of the yarn 
is to be added to the controlled prices 
for cotton cloth. The disparity between 
the controlled selling prices and replace- 
ment cost of American cotton is still 
wide, and, according to the trade, it is 
unlikely that any expensive purchases of 
American cotton will be made for the 
present. ; 

Unbleached cotton-yarn exports from 
the United Kingdom during the first 6 
months of 1947 totaled 7,874,500 pounds, 
as compared with 55,001,500 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1938. Prin- 
cipal export markets in the first half 
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of 1947, with figures for corresponding 
period of 1938 in parentheses, were as 
follows (all figures in pounds); Union of 
South Africa, 2,205,600 (1,303,000) ; Can- 
ada, 2,048,600 (1,636,800); Australia, 
1,581,300 (1,596,400) ; other British coun- 
tries, 1,005,300 (2,939,900); Eire, 251,600 
(2,547,500); United States, 227,800 
(211,800). 

Bleached and dyed cotton-yarn ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom in the 
first half of 1947, amounted to 1,495,900 
pounds, as compared with 6,473,600 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1938. Principal destinations in the first 
half of 1947, with figures for the cor- 
responding period of 1938 in parentheses 
(all figures in pounds) were: Australia, 
547,800 (1,673,600) ; British West Africa, 
258,000 (341,500) ; Canada, 71,900 (161,- 
800); Union of South Africa, 179,200 
(63,600) ; other British countries, 268,700 
(1,089,700); Eire, 83,700 (546,200); and 
United States, 27,100 (78,000). 

Exports of cotton cloth from the United 
Kingdom in the first 6 months of 1947 
totaled 256,055,000 square yards, as com- 
pared with 693,132,000 square yards in 
the corresponding months of 1938. 
Among export markets in the first half 
of 1947, figures for corresponding period 
of 1938 in parentheses (all figures in 


square yards) were: Burma, 45,608,000 
(9,592,000) ; Union of South Africa, 32,- 
563,000 (54,732,000) ; British West Africa, 
28,107,000 (35,270,000); Australia, 21,- 
857,000 (72,948,000); British Malaya, 
16,386,000 (19,474,000); New Zealand, | 
11,775,000 (13,322,000); India, 4,357,000 
(136,658,000) ; Canada, 3,406,000 (32,230. 
000); Denmark, 4,614,000 (25,882,000); 
Egypt, 1,034,000 (19,724,000); United 
States, 3,683,000 (4,338,000); Argentina, 
3,166,000 (48,792,000). 


Silk and Products 
Raw-SILK PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Estimated production of raw silk in 
Korea in August 1947 has been placed at 
71,857 pounds, as compared with 68,219 
pounds by 31 filatures in July, and 
44,702 pounds in June. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON MANUFACTURE, BULGARIA 


Plans for producing rayon in Bulgaria 
are under way. A factory has been 
erected at Tserkva, near Sofia, but it is 
not yet equipped for production. A 2- 
year (1947-48) economic plan provides 
for the building of a large cellulose fac- 
tory which, it is reported, will supply raw 
material for rayon manufacture. 


W ool and Products 


STATISTICAL DATA, ARGENTINA 


Exports of wool from Argentina from 
October 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, de- 
clined to 114,325 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 185,847 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945-46. The prin- 
cipal markets in 1946-47 ‘figures for 
1945-46 in parentheses) were: United 
States, 55,421 tons (141,292); Belgium, 
13,819 tons (7,984); France, 9,477 tons 
(14,562); and U. S. S. R., 6,215 tons 
1,668). 

Stocks of wool, excluding those in 
manufacturers’ hands, on July 1, 1947, 
consisted of 83,514 tons of grease wool 
(including 1,721 tons of Criolla and 337 
tons of Mestiza); 6,804 tons of scoured 
wool: and 9,950 tons of pulled wool (‘in- 
cluding 249 tons of Criolla and 106 tons 
of Mestiza). 





Average daily production of coal per 
miner in the Ruhr District of Germany 
decreased from 1.7 tons in 1936 to 0.9 
ton in 1946. 





Railway transportation facilities in 
Brazil have improved a great deal in re- 
cent months, says the Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau. Much new rolling 
stock has been added to both passenger 
and freight trains in all railroad systems 
throughout the nation. 
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